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The Gist er, It 


OVERNOR ALFRED E. SMITH of New 
>} York will be particularly remembered by 
readers of The Graphic for his article on 
The Stake of the Public, in our Giant Power num- 
ber of March, 1924. ‘There he first put before a 
national audience his plan for a Power Authority, 
patterned after the successful Port of New York 
Authority. A contrary proposal, for private owner- 
ship and operation, will be made in the February 
Graphic by Ogden L. Mills, who was the Republican 
opponent of Governor Smith in the last election and 
has been appointed assistant secretary of the treasury. 
Page 421. 


ROM a modest reader who marvels at out 
IP courace in treating distinguished editors as if 
they were ordinary people,” to the distinguished 
editors themselves, Leon Whipple’s Revolution in 
Quality Street has been widely read and commented 
on. The November Graphic, containing the discus- 
sion of The Atlantic and The Century, was even 
found on the desks of three chief executives of the 
American News Company, whose business it is to 
sell rather than read magazines. In this issue, The 
Mercury, Harpers, Scribner’s and The Forum have 
their turn. Mr. Whipple combines book-reviewing 
and such-like tasks for The Graphic with teaching 
journalism at New York University. Later issues 
will have his pungent observations on the tabloids 
and the national weeklies. Page 427. 


F all people, it was Cotton Mather, with his 
“counsel and comforts for godly parents 
afflicted with ungodly children,” who furnished the 


text for Miriam Van Waters and her modern idea 
that ‘‘today when parents are afflicted by their chil- 
dren we think of examining the parents.” Dr. Van 
Waters is referee of the Juvenile Court in Los 
Angeles and author of Youth in Conflict. Her next 
article, in the February Graphic, will bear the 
startling title, I Would Rather Die Than Go Home. 
Page 433. 


RENE MOTT, winner of the Harmon-Survey 

Award on the Use of Leisure, went to India 
immediately after her graduation from Vassar in 
1922. ‘There she spent several years as a volunteer 
welfare worker among the women and children of 
the Empress Cotton Mills at Nagpur. The. mill- 
owners are Parsees who are trying various experi- 
ments through which they hope to avoid some of 
the evils of western industrialism. Except for the 
foremen, their workers are outcasts. Miss Mott is 
the daughter of John R. Mott of the Y. M. C. A. 
She expects to return to India after a year of study 
at Columbia University. Page 440. 


OBERT W. BRUERE’S patient search for “a 

way out” in industry has borne rich harvest. 
In a factory making an incredibly accurate gyro- 
compass he has found “at least the first crude ele- 
ments of a scientific technique applied to the behavior 
and control of the human beings in the working 
force’ and “that the machine is but an extension 
of man’s manual equipment.” Next month, the 
Graphic will have a further chapter of these revo- 
lutionary discoveries. Page 456. 


OHN COLLIER is the executive secretary of 

the American Indian Defense Association, Inc. 
Mr. Collier has recently returned from a drive of 
6,000 miles through the principal Indian territories. 
Page 453. 


REDERIC C. HOWE stumbled on his People’s 

Versailles during a two years’ roaming abroad. 
Readers of the Graphic scarcely need to be reminded 
of the quarter century of his militant civic reform, 
running from the time he went into Tom L. John- 
son’s city cabinet in Cleveland to the publication last 
year of his Confessions of a Reformer. Page 456. 


EXT month, Survey Graphic will publish a 

chapter of Florence Kelley’s Notes of Sixty 
Years—a fascinating chapter of the pioneer days of 
co-education when Mrs. Kelley was at Cornell, with 
contemporary portraits and a picture of the old 
Cornell campus. 


OHN HAYNES HOLMES, who celebrates in 

February twenty years in the ministry of the Com- 
munity Church in New York City, will contribute 
a ringing challenge to all who are tired in mind and 
spirit, opening a series of articles on What Is Worth 
Fighting for in American Life. 
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THE SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK 
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JANUARY 1, 
1927 


TAKE the question of water power develop- 
ment in the state of New York to be not a 
political matter at all. I take it to be a busi- 
ness matter, of great concern to all the people 
of the state regardless of how they voted 
on the second of November. 
In the early days of power development from falling 
water, nobody was interested in it; in fact, few are today, 
when you speak of the eleven and a half million people who 
live in the state of New York; and it was the policy of the 
state to incorporate by act of the Legislature any company 
that desired to use the falling water of Niagara Falls or 
to divert water 
from the Niagara 
river above the 
| falls for power 
purposes. 


A Power Authority 
(OF ERNOR SMITH’S project of a power authority—his 
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Water Power and Its Social Uses 


By ALFRED E. SMITH 


That stopped for a little while the legislative grants to 
develop water power, and in 1907 there was passed at 
Albany an Act incorporating what was known as the Long 
Saulte Development Company. The Long Saulte Develop- 
ment Company, I am given to understand, is no other con- 
cern than the same one that was looking for the license 
for development in Albany only last week. 

In 1913, the legislature repealed the grant of 1907. The 
repeal was litigated to the Court of Appeals, and the Court 
of Appeals sustained the repeal of that charter and allowed 
the Long Saulte Development Company to go into the 
Court of Claims and make such claims against the state as 
they felt they could 
for damages. 

Immediately af- 
ter the signing of 
the charter to the 


We went pretty 
far. We were very 
liberal in our 
grants until in 
1905 the federal 
government, fear- 
ing the ultimate 
destruction of the 
falls themselves, 
_ reached their hand 
into the state of 
New York and, by 
the provisions of 
what is known as 
the Burton Act,, 
entered into a 
treaty with the 
Dominion of Ca- 
nada as to how 
much water could 
be diverted from 
the Niagara river 
above the falls. 


distinctive contribution to the discussion of “white coal” as 
a public issue of mounting importance, stands squarely for public 
ownership at the source and modified forms of public operation. 
He takes as his model the Port of New York Authority on 
which he served, which has financed and is building two bridges 
between New Jersey and Staten Island across the Hudson River. 
He proposes a similar instrumentality of government to de- 
velop the two and a half million horsepower latent in the waters 
of New York State. This Power Authority would build and 
operate power plants and sell power to private distributing com- 
panies, financing itself by selling bonds in the market. Its first 
step would be to commission experts to report a year hence on 
the feasibility of the project. The Governor put forward kis 
plan on December 13 at a dinner meeting of Survey Associates 
in New York. This was a remarkable gathering of Republicans 
and Democrats, representatives of big power interests and 
radical advocates of government ownership, and men and wo- 
men of all points of view between—gathered to hear the pro- 
posals of the chief executive of the state three weeks before the 
meeting of the Legislature. Governor Smith’s plan, as pub- 
lished here, 1s based on stenographic notes of his address. 
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Long Saulte Devel- 
opment, Governor 
Hughes realized 
how important was 
the grant given to 
that water power 
company, and he 
sent a message to 
the legislature ask- 
ing for the devel- 
opment of the re- 
maining state wa- 
ter power  possi- 
bilities by a plan 
that was to be sub- 
mitted to the legis- 
lature by the then 
Water Power 
Commission,  spe- 
cifically saying that 
the plan was to 
comprehend that 
development under 
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state ownership and under state control. So that we find 
that the origin of the theory of state ownership and state 
control of water power development does not begin in the 
socialistic age in which I came to office! 

In 1911 the old Water Power Commission was merged 
with what we have today, the Conservation Commission, 
which came into the legislature in 1912 with a definite plan. 
I talked for it as leader of the party on the floor of the 
Assembly, but it was a little bit early, and the plan was a 
little bit drastic and it required a great expenditure of public 
money and probably its defeat at that time was in the best 
interest of the state. You know as well as I do that in 
democratic government you can get too many blocks ahead 
of the parade. You have got to be able to look around and 
see whether all of the members of the regiment are with 
you or not. 

T Niagara Falls and on the Canadian border, because of 
the St. Lawrence river, we have what can be called the 
sources of firm power; firm power as against what the men 
that are versed in it refer to as dump power. You have got 
to have that basic source of power to be able to accomplish 
anything. Without it, the reducing stations and generating 
stations mean nothing. But on the St. Lawrence and 
Niagara rivers you have your day and night development 
possible 365 days in the year. 

Now; in accordance with our treaty with the Dominion 
of Canada, there is available on the St. Lawrence the de- 
velopment of probably a million 
and a half of horsepower. I 
should like to translate that into 
terms that would be understood 
by everybody. The Edison Com- 
pany’s waterside station at the 
foot of Thirty-sixth street is light- 
ing the whole theatrical district. 
It is making possible the glare of 
upper Broadway. It is supplying 
the electric current for prac- 
tically everyone south of Fifty- 
ninth street. It is able to take 
the peak load in the Christmas 
season. And its possible maximum 
development is only 300,000 
horsepower. Now, as 300,000 
horsepower is to the whole light- 
ing of Manhattan, figure for 
yourself the possibilities of a 
million and a half or two million 
horsepower on the St. Lawrence 
and the Niagara rivers with per- 
haps a half million more in other 
rivers; power enough not only 
for our own needs, but also, I 
think I can safely say, enough to 
send over state lines into the New 
England states. Here we have it 
today, under state control and under state ownership. 

Years ago industry found itself quartered upon the banks 
of these rivers because of the old-fashioned wheel that the 
water fell down upon and ground up the pulp to make the 
paper to carry on the industry. However, we have fixed as 
a definite principle of government that we will store the 
water upon these rivers for only two purposes: first, for the 


canals 


go eee eee 


“Every now and then tt is well for us 
to gather around the board and decide 
on one thing—and that is that the past 
1s dead. Forget it. Let’s deal with the 
present today. If we had to recount all 
the mistakes that have been made by our 
predecessors in govermental affairs, tt 
would be a terrible thing. Why, there 
was a time when, down here in the base- 
ment of the City Hall, the original 
beard of aldermen that were known 
under some old Amsterdam Dutch name, 
as burgomasters, were discussing whether 
we were going to have highways or 
on Manhattan Island. Fortu- 
nately, the fellow with the loudest voice 
and the best argument won out for street 
highways. If it wasn’t for that, instead 
of driving an automobile, a man would 
have to be a good canal-boat puller. You 
would be hiring an oarsman instead of a 
chauffeur to get up Broadway.” 


WATER POWER AND ITS SOCIAL USES 


prevention of the pollution of the stream itself; second, to 


prevent floods and consequent damage to property, so that — 
the setting up of a reserve for the control of these waters — 
is in fact and in deed, so far as the law of this state is con- — 


cerned, a public health problem and not a power problem. 
I think it would be safe to say that if as an incidental to 
the protection of public health from pollution or flood some- 
body is to be benefited by an even flow of the river, let 
them pay that cost, the setting up of that district, but don’t 
let us make a joke out of our own law and say that power 
companies, simply because they need additional water power, 
can have the state use its power of eminent domain to set up 
reserve water for them. What has the power company got 
to do with it? This belongs to the people of the state of 
New York and not to the power company. If they are an 
incidental beneficiary, that is all right; we are satisfied. 
Now then, we come down to the all-important question 
of the state’s present method of handling this resource. Here 
it is: We have got two million horsepower possible and we 
have got a half million horsepower possible in the regulation 
of the other rivers without interference with any existing 
condition except the possibility of flooding some part of our 
Adirondack lands. But the state itself can in the first in- 
stance determine whether or not they shall be flooded. 
*'Now what is our present method of handling this natural 
resource? We have no agency of government that deals 
with this question on its merits. We have now only the so- 
called Power Commission. This is made up, in the first 
place, of the attorney-general. 
He is the state’s law officer. 
What does he know about water 
power development? How many 
people voted for him for attorney- 


mind that he knew anything 
about water power? Then there 
is the speaker of the Assembly, 
Joe Maginnies. He comes from 
Chautauqua county and is en- 


grapes. A fine man, a great 
friend of mine but—what does 
he know about water power? 
Take the Senate leader, Senator 
Knight. He is a farmer ‘in 
Wyoming county. Take the head 
of the Conservation Department, 
an administrative officer, able to 
handle that department, there is 
no question about it, when it 
comes to the supervision of our 
fish and game and our forest 
preserves—but he doesn’t know 
anything about water power. 
Now let’s take the make-up of 
the proposed new Power Com- 
mission that will come into ex- 
istence in January, 1927, under the reorganized state govern- 
ment. Again we find the attorney-general, the conservation 
commissioner and the superintendent of public works. The 
superintendent of public works has direct responsibility to 
the governor and the governor in turn to the people of the 
state for an expenditure of more than $20,000,000 in a 
single year in the operation of the canal and the construction 


general with any notion in their, 


gaged in the business of growing. 
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| we are going to regard these, water powers and these possible 


xf roads and the maintenance of all public 
buildings. The state’s law officer has the 
argest law office in the state of New York, 
vith seventy-five or eighty assistants. The 
-onservation commissioner is at the head of a 
arge department of government that not only 
yas to do with the Saratoga reservation but 
with the enforcement of fish and game laws, 
he protection of forests and the acquisition of 
lndditional forest land for the preserve, and plus 
hat and above all, under the reorganization, 
here has been put into his department control 
and supervision of the state park system from 
ontauk Point to Niagara Falls. 

Those are the three men who in the next 
year are supposed to figure out a water policy 
for the state of New York. Why, you might 
las well put the duty on me. I have got as much 
time. If I kept out of bed entirely and never 
ate anything, and just kept working all the 
time, I could do it as well as these men. If 
they should even attempt to do it, then three 
big departments of the government along other 
ilines of equal importance to all the people of 
the state must of necessity be neglected. 

Is it not possible for you to see in that set-up 
jthat I have just made why I opposed the 
irecently proposed grant? I opposed it for the 
fone fundamental reason that it was not a 
license to develop anything. It was an option, 
that is all, and the Water Power Commission 
sat up there in all of their dignity and all of 
their lack of understanding of the thing and 
were ready to give something that the law 
didn’t give them the power to give, and that 
was an option on the right to divert the water 
power. 

Well, I appreciate that it is the easiest thing 
in the world to tear down and to criticize. 
| Everybody likes the man who can find fault 
| with something and show it up in right terms, 
/but at the same time they like to know that he has some 
other proposal. We are suffering a great deal in the state 
_and the city and the country from the fellow who can find 
| fault with what the other fellow is doing but has nothing 
| to suggest himself. 


OW I have something to suggest. In the first place, I 
suggest that we adopt the fundamental principle that 


water power developments as the property of the state that 
“must not be alienated, even by lease, for any period of 


| time. 


None of us cares anything at all about the man who 
doesn’t learn by experience. Let us look a little bit into 
the past, see what has become of the ventures that our fore- 
fathers embarked upon, under the theory that they were 
protecting us. Let us take, for example, the charter of the 
New York Central Railroad. When the state of New 
York gave the New York Central Railroad the right to 
run through what is unquestionably today and what will in 
the future be the greatest industrial center of the world, 
the Mohawk Valley, from Albany to Buffalo, they put a 
proviso in the charter that they were to carry passengers at 
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GOVERNOR SMITH OF NEW YORK 


“You know as well as I do that in democratic government you can get 
too many blocks ahead of the parade now and then. 
able to look around and see whether all of the members of the regiment 
are with you or not.” 


You have got to be 


the rate of two cents a mile. That charter is still a matter 
of record. Go over and see if you can buy a ticket for two 
dollars. 

When I first went to Albany I got a ticket for $3.10, 
three dollars for the 150 miles and ten cents to the Vander- 
bilt family for going over the bridge. Today it is $5.25. 
What happened in the meanwhile? The state, in the exercise 
of what it believed to be its sovereignty, made that bargain 
with the New York Central Railroad. Later on the Federal 
government, when it decided to regulate interstate com- 
merce, said: “One minute, this road is an interstate road, 
and the lean and fat must go together, and on those branches 
of the road where they don’t make money you have got to 
make it for them on this branch.” “That is why you pay 
$5.25. 

The legal end of it I am not going to discuss. What is 
more I don’t care about it. All I know is that that franchise 
agreement means nothing. I also know that when the 
board of aldermen, back in 1845, granted a franchise to the 
Hudson River Railroad Company to use Eleventh avenue, 
they gave the Hudson River Railroad Company a limited 
franchise; and I know that the state thereafter, in the 
exercise of its sovereignty, said that whenever two railroads 
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Decoration by Ralph Pearson. 


Power engine 


amalgamate, they can go to the secretary of state and fix the 
term of the franchise. The New York Central Railroad, 
then chartered to run between Albany and Buffalo, amal- 
gamated with the Hudson River Railroad and became the 


New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. They fixed* 


the terms of their franchise at the modést term of 999 
years, and as only sixty-odd years of the 999 have elapsed, 
we might as well say that they have Eleventh avenue and 
everything that goes with it forever. 

The point that I want to make is that we have no idea 
of what is going to happen in the future. We can’t gauge it. 
But if we alienate this property to any private interest, we 
are subject to all the hazard that comes from actions in the 
future. The day may come when this power is sent over 
state lines; and we may have set up in Washington a super- 
power corporation, under whatever name you like to call it, 
and some court may decide that that is interstate commerce, 
and we can have nothing to say about the rates that the 
power may be sold for on the premises that we own. There 
is nothing socialistic or revolutionary about that. It just 
appraises the thing as it is, on the experience of the past. 

I say let us take these basic sources of power and say by 
law that they are to remain the property of the people of 
the state of New York. If they mean anything to private 
companies that want to develop them, they mean just as 
much to the state. Some years ago, we had a notion about 
state ownership or state development as necessarily done 
entirely by the state, and from that grew all the talk about 
“the socialistic ideas of the proponents of state development.” 
But we found out that it is possible to create within the 
state an agency of the state for the purpose of progressive 
public development without any responsibility to the state 
itself beyond the point that a commission establishes the 
economic soundness of the development before they proceed 
with it. 

Now, how any man who voted for the New York Port 
Authority or to set up the Port of Albany can talk about 
a power authority as a socialistic proceeding is more than I 
can understand. What is the difference? Here we were 
confronted at the Port of New York with a situation that 
required the expenditure of two hundred and fifty million 
dollars. Certainly the city of New York could not stand 
that, nor the state of New York, nor the state of New 
Jersey. But what did we do? We set up an agency of the 


KO 


two states and we declared it to be a body politic a0 
corporate. We exempted its bonds from state taxation, »'" 
declared its securities to be instrumentalities of the gover’ 
ment, and we put upon it the burden of going out into t' 
public market and borrowing the money upon the prove} 
economic value of the Port Authority. 

Where did we get fourteen million dollars for the tw) 
bridges over the Kill Van Kull from Staten Island to t 
state of New Jersey? What about the twenty million dolla 
of bonds that was bought up at four and a quarter per ce™' 
in the last week to start the bridge across the North Riv+} 
from Washington Heights into Jersey? ‘There is no sta) 
credit behind it. There is no pledge of public funds. The |! 
is no obligation growing out of the public funds. All a 
predicated upon their earning power, their ability to produc’ 
returns that will pay interest on the bonds and amortiz’ 
them. Fortunately, we have no stockholders in thes’ 
bridges. The stockholders are the people of the states of Nev 
York and New Jersey. They are our common property 
We are not pledged for all time to come to pay somethin ‘ 
to the stockholders who received the stock as a bonus fo 
the purchase of bonds. 

Is there anything so big about this power undertakin;! 
that the same principle cannot be applied? Why can’t thy’ 
state of New York set up a power authority, declare by lav’ 
that it is a body corporate and politic and let it raise th’ 
money for the development of these water powers at the! 
source, and, after it has developed the energy, sell it to’ 
distributing companies at a price that will safeguard the’ 
interests of the state and at the same time have some con- 
sideration for the ultimate consumer ? 
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F this authority was to be set up by law and commis- 

sioned by law to proceed, it wouldn’t work. Therefore, ] 
have recommended that the plan that comes from such 2 
power authority be submitted to the legislature for ratifi- 
cation. And by plan I have not in mind a blue print of it 
or a picture of a power-house or a dam. By a plan, I mean 
a comprehensive scheme to include construction, financing, 
and utimate distribution of the power. If such a power 
authority is set up, it will be the first time that any state 
agency has made any definite study of the whole proposition 
in the interest of the state, because I think it is clear that 
all plans so far submitted to the state have been drawn up 
by the interested parties. 

What about the vehicular tunnel now being built to 
Jersey? Why, we could have any number of tunnels if we 
would commission private individuals to build them. If 
this tunnel from Canal street to Jersey is a success, and 
there isn’t any doubt about it, you could get all the private 
capital from here to California to build another one. The 
receipts of that tunnel, based upon the present ferry charges 
across the Hudson River, will yield a return to both states 
in excess of our wildest dreams—although it did cost forty 
million dollars. Have I been consistent in my attitude on 
this? Why, of course. I vetoed bills that were accepted 
even by the mayor of New York, that gave away privileges 
to individuals to put tunnels under the North river. Look 
at the Bear Mountain bridge. There you have an obligation 
for all time to come of 8 per cent upon preferred stock. 
Why should the state of New York give to any small group 
of men the right to do something that the state can do itself? 
I don’t understand that. 

Now, somebody is going to ask me, suppose it can’t be 


rganize isn’t able to make contracts with distributing 
-ompanies at a price that will guarantee the interest and 
amortization of the bonds? That is possible. I don’t claim 
or this that it is going to just ride through the state in a 


created, is charged with bringing in a plan, and if I have 
the right to name them, you can be absolutely sure that I 
vill name the biggest men that I can bring to the service 
of this state, and when they speak, they will speak with an 
authority that will make the people of the state believe that 
they know what they are talking about. If they come in and 
say it can’t be done, then is the time for us to invite the 
\qDrivate companies in. 


ownership and control, because if there is anything that 
democrat government needs and requires it is the confidence 
of the man on the street. You have got to have him with 
;Jyou. You can sit around the table and talk all the fantastic 


the street isn’t with you, it doesn’t go. And you will bring 
{him with you and you will bring him into line only 
Iwhen you are able to show him every side of the ques- 
tion, and one side that he wants to know is why he shouldn’t 
own it as well as the man that seeks it privately. 

Someone may say that you can’t make a comparison be- 
tween the Port of New York authority and a proposed 
water power authority because the Port of New York is an 
{interstate proposition. Well then, let’s- take the Port of 
Albany, that is entirely within our own state. We have set 
JU there by law an authority that will go into the market 
| and borrow twenty-five million dollars, supplementing an 
,|appropriation of a like amount from the federal government, 
for deepening the channel between Castleton and Albany. 
Where is that money coming from? Not from the city of 
Albany, or the state of New York, or the federal govern- 
ment, but from the people that believe that a development 
of the Port of Albany will yield sufficient money in return 
to amortize the bonds and pay the interest on them. The 
same thing applies to the bridges between Staten Island and 
New Jersey and over the Hudson River. The people of 
our state and of our country have not been slow to buy on 
faith bonds for an enterprise of which the financial ability 
has been demonstrated. 
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OW, as part of the plan, the power authority must 

demonstrate that it can carry the bonds. Somebody 
may say that it may need a little bit of money to start it. 
| Fine! If the financial problem is all right, if the set-up is 
| proper, why shouldn’t the state itself make some little start 
| upon a development that means so much to the people? We 
will get it all back—just as we will get it all back out of 
| the bridges and the tunnel. 
| How many of us know how much we really cut from 
our annual tax-roll for this tunnel? Between 1919 and 1926 
| we put twenty-one million dollars in cash into it,—and 
| nobody knows anything about it because we just put it up,— 
| that is all, and there it is. We put it up in the first in- 
stance on faith, because there was some doubt as to whether 
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that tube could be ventilated to a point of safety in case 
of accident. Now that we are satisfied with it, everybody 
is going to go down when it opens and ride out into Jersey 
and sing, ‘““Three cheers for the red, white and blue.” Yet 
it was just as much of a risk as would be the pledging of the 
credit of the state in the development of dams and power- 
houses on the St. Lawrence River. 

I ask the Legislature to set up a power authority that by 
its nature will fit into the same picture that Charles Evans 
Hughes put the Port Authority into. He said, “It is not a 
branch of the government; it is an instrument of it.” I ask 
for an instrument of government that will study this ques- 
tion and bring into the Legislature a plan. I ask that that 
plan be engineeringly—if that is a proper word—and finan- 
cially sound, and that the men who suggest it be able to 
show us where to get the money to build it and be able to 
show a contract for distribution of the power that will bring 
sufficient return to the state to amortize the bonds and pay 
interest on them during their life. 

We are in the power business now. The wheels are hum- 
ming in two state-owned power plants where we are gen- 
erating electrical energy and selling it to the Cohoes Light 
and Power Company and to the Adirondack Light and 
Power Company—and we are getting enough money from 
it to run the plant and give us IO per cent return on 
what we paid for the machinery. 

Isn’t it a strange thing that nobody raised this socialistic 
question when Governor Miller suggested the state con- 
struction of these power houses? Is is one of the funny 
things about our government. While he was recommending 
that, he was put in the reactionary class. Then I asked 
to amplify his ideas, and I was put down as a socialist. 

What is my definite plan? Let us set up the power 
authority first by law, and declare by law that we propose 
to make this a body corporate and politic with the right to 
issue its own securities against the proven economic value 
of the power that it proposes to produce. Let it go to work. 
Let us for the first time have a state agency looking into 
it instead of a state agency waiting for somebody else to 
bring the program to them. If, when they arrive before 
the legislature in 1928, they say that it is impossible, then 
let’s talk about private development, because then the public 
mind will be prepared for it. They will know from a com- 
petent authority that the state is unable to do it. 
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reveals our changing society. 


November Graphic. 


N January 1924 came “the green revolution” 

—The American Mercury. It came because 

Henry L. Mencken needed a vent, and be- 

cause Alfred A. Knopf, publisher, wanted a 

magazine. It fitted into his publishing busi- 

ness. It came as the Jeremiah of a two-fold 

dissatisfaction with the prevailing America and its hundred 
per cent Babbittry. “The first discontent is that of “pioneer 
liberalism,” Mencken himself its apostle. These folks want 
what they conceive was the old America, free-thinking, free- 
speaking and free-drinking, hardy, sound, individualistic, and 
unspoiled by reform cant. ‘The second discontent is im- 
ported. It is Continental, sceptic in mind and esthetic in 
feeling, and is gravely disappointed with America for being 
itself. It is due to a clash in cultures. Here is the melting- 
pot calling the nation a pretty kettle of fish. Naturally it 
finds much to criticize in the adolescent republic. Now, 
The Mercury swats for both branches, the disillusioned long- 
term Americans, and the newer alien strains. It is in no 
sense foreign, yet arises from a ferment in our life different 
from that of the old quality group—a yeast that has pro- 
duced The Dial and The Masses. Mr. Mencken writes me: 


The figures show that the magazine is by no means confined 
to the so-called intelligenzia. My belief is that it reaches the 
minorities of all the larger national groups. In every such 
group there are men and women who are disgusted by the pre- 
vailing blather. The central aim 
of The American Mecury is to 
provide consolation and entertain- 
ment for such persons. 


He adds: “The quality maga- 
zines play an important part in 
American life. Each has a high 
usefulness, and there is room for 
four or five more.” Which 
proves that Mr. Mencken has 
more faith in American intelli- 
~ gence than he commonly reveals. 
The essence of The Mercury is 
of course Mencken. I made the 
mistake of feeling that Mr. 
Knopf, who publishes a deal 
of Continental literature, might 
have a hand in its critical atti- 
tude, but he assured me that he 
has nothing to say about the edit- 
ing, and Mencken has nothing to 
say about the management. And 
neither of them has yet taken a 


An editor has to brood over a magazine to make it 
hatch 
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The Revolution on Quality Street 


Here is the tale of how The American Mercury, Harper's, Scribner’s, and The 
Forum are fighting behind barricades on Quality Street in a revolution that 
The Atlantic and Century were x-rayed in the 


By LEON WHIPPLE 
Drawings by Helen B. Phelps 


cent from his investment! Mr. Knopf has not dared to 
suggest more than a brace of articles, and declares that The 
Mercury is in no sense a house organ—for Mr. Mencken 
doesn’t take particular interest in the authors whose books 
Knopf publishes. Study of The Mercury proves that a 
negligible per cent of its anti-Americanism is by foreign 
authors. But anti-American it certainly is, and as such wel- 
comed. The New York Evening Post calls Mencken a 
“badly needed astringent,” while Simeon Strunsky decorously 


adds: “The editor looms up as the castigator of flatulence 
and superficiality in American life and letters.” But 
one need never speak for Mr. Mencken. He is vocal 


per se: 


My aim is to combat by ridicule and invective American piety, 
stupidity, and tin-pot morality; progressives, professional 
moralists, patriots, Methodist, osteopaths, Christian Scientists, 
Socialists, single-taxers—in brief the whole doctrine of democ- 
racy. 

And he has drawn to himself a group of satellites who are 
vigorously expounding the Mencken doctrine in every field 
of our life. And so closely does he hold them to this gospel 
that he suggests what to write, and edits much of what is 
written until it all has his peculiar acerbity and vigor. In- 
deed, gossip has it that one contributor’s article was 
so vastly changed recently that he refused to have it 
printed under his name, and when they omitted it, in- 
sisted on being paid, nevertheless! 

What is this Mencken touch? 
I shall not add my _ psycho- 
analysis of this good Baltimore 
house-holder to the library on 
him. He is a “sport’—let it go 
at that. He is filled with wrath 
at his own America because he 
loves her, and is furious at see- 
ing her exploited for blather by 
blatherskites. He is really the 
gad-fly of the Greek philosopher 
though he is so obstreperous that 
many miss his real value; so he 
is like to win the sobriquet, 
“Thumb - At - The - Nose.” To 
many he is just our play-boy, a 
kind of national clown, partly 
our American George Bernard 
Shaw. People wonder what he 
will say next—a great asset for 
an editor. But they don’t take 
him seriously. Yet he is serious. 


Henry L. Mencken, householder of Baltimore and Play Boy of the 
American Scene who has made the American Mercury the gadfly of 
He makes his paper so interesting that people have to 
A national institution 


a civilization. 
read the darn thing whether they like it or not. 
at forty-six, heaven-bent for hell 


He hates and he loves, and these gifts are refreshing in our 
general tepidity. He is sincere, and so against the twins— 
Bunk and Blah—and wants to get at rock-bottom and build 
on fact. So many of us are tired of Bunk and Blah that we 
are willing to use The Mercury as a disinfectant. 

Being sincere, The Mercury is frank and forthright about 
sex (but Mencken cannot be accused of playing the popular 
magazine game, “‘sex for circulation”). The Boston judge 
before whom he was haled by the New England Watch and 
Ward Society last April for selling on Boston Common a 
copy of The Mercury containing an alleged immoral article, 
Hatrack, gave him a clean bill of health: “This magazine 
appeals to the intelligent and open-minded and is apparently 
issued with no other purpose in view. I found nothing in it 
that would arouse sexual impulses or lascivious thoughts.” 
He added without conscious irony that the general incompre- 
hensibility and high price of the periodical would stop most 
young people from reading it. “The Springfield Republican 
could not resist this stroke at the end of its very temperate 
discussion of the incident: ‘Mr. Mencken may belabor 
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the Watch and Ward Society in triumph, but let 
_ capital when next he flouts our Puritan inheritance. 


on a widely recognized evil such as any serious 
journal might discuss. 
cruel flippancy, but it was not smut. 
the judge in Puritan Boston promptly acquitted 
him ought to make Mr. Mencken a little ashamed 
charitable. The point against Hatrack is that some 
of it was precious poor taste. 
Mencken began with the slogan, “‘A Journal for 
the Civilized Minority,” (and why has he dropped 
this?), strangely enough “civilized” does not mean 
to him being charitable, tolerant, or urbane. He 
is, indeed, too much of the fanatic crusader himself 
to achieve urbanity. We wish Mr. Mencken would 
define what he means by “civilized,” for oddly 
enough, that is precisely what the old Quality Group 
thought they were. The difference again would 
define the revolution. N.B. One more proof of 
Mencken’s Sincerity: no extra copies of the April 
Mercury were printed to satisfy the public curiosity. 
He is anti-Puritan but not pro-pornography. 

The point is, why do so many people read The 
Mercury with such honest pleasure? 
hatred of America abroad in the land? Well, 
iconoclasm always has its following and just now 
it is the fashion. It demands nothing and is good 
fun. 
relief. “The War left us with so many broken idols 
that many have deemed it sensible to break the 
rest and start fresh. In short, there really is so 


values in our life that a constant exposé is vastly 
healthful. Again Mr. Mencken used to co-edit 
The Smart Set, and now he edits for the new smart 
set—the intelligenzia. In spite of his disavowal, 
many folks buy The Mercury as a badge of mem- 
bership in that body. ‘The old grad who goes to 
the Yale Bowl with a green-covered magazine un- 
der his arm; the middle generation that wants to 
chew the cud of its unsown oats. They flaunt the 
green cover in place of the familiar buff of The Atlantic, 
and with the reverse meaning: ‘““To hell with chaperones!” 
Further, it appeals to the “younger generation”—youth of 
the campus and the parlor commune. Moreover, it satis- 
fies the people we may call Continental-minded, by birth 
or in spirit, who care naught for—do not even know—the 
tradition behind Scribner’s or, The Atlantic. “They are a 
powerful force in American ‘thought and this force com- 
petes with and molds the native culture for good and 
evil. 

The Mercury, as part of the revo- 
lution, is also devoted to ideas, to 
confessions (exposures second-hand, 
often) and to religion, by attack at 
‘least. And it adds the Seven Arts. 
It seeks the Atlantic’s “reader inter- 
est” by a jazz tempo and an uni- 
versal anger. It has no formula save 
of style; and proves inspiringly 
eclectic in both subjects and authors. 
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readers want pictures 
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him not forget our Puritan judge in the Puritan — 
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Hatrack, we may add, was good social case-work © 


of some of his anti-Puritan tirades, and a bit more — 


And though Mr. — 


Is so much 


much bunk and such far-flung misapprehension of ~ 


It was done with. a certain ~ 
And that” 
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Chucking stones at stove-pipe hats is a psychic © 


ilheach get a quality of realism, frontal attack and 


ij they like the darn thing. 


.| lege, the forces that preyed on democracy. 


‘| Menckenites pillory the excesses and shortcomings 


| this. 


} also clear that Mr. Mencken is first and last a good 
| editor. 
} hoo, he may change his tune. 


) You may read about morons, perfumes, the Cool- 
| idge myth, the possibilities of birth-control, surgery, 
the goings-on of the ‘Constitutional fathers, and in 


frankness that stirs the o’er-regimented brain-cells. 
It is plain “good stuff,” ably edited. Really, I 
| think lots of folks read The Mercury just because 


By the gods’ high irony, Mencken, if anybody, 
| wears the mantle of the muckrakers. The Quality 
| Group have never done much muckraking though 
they learned things from the muchrakers’ interest 
}in people and problems. Here is muckraking of a 
| whole people. The old muckrakers attacked privi- 
The 
Mercury attacks democracy itself, or forces at work 
in it—its mass movements, mores, its incarnations 
| and coercions. ‘The muckrakers went after the 
abuses of king and church and nobles while the 


of the Roundheads. The revolutionary significance 
of The Mercury is that it sustains a fierce attack 
on the American idea—in government, in manners 
and morals—and finds an increasing audience for 
The question remains: Can you build an 
institution on iconoclam? We don’t recall that 
| men ever have. Already The Mercury is suffer- 
ing from the real danger of its program, monotony. 
| But Mr. Knopf believes The Mercury will endure. 
| He even has a cynical faith that the big advertisers 
| will use the magazine, despite its morale. It is 


If he finds the crowd tiring of his bally- 


Harper’s Magazine didn’t exactly change its tune 
in the Red Revolution of September 1925. Rather 
it had its face lifted. “It had become an institu- 
tion,’ says Thomas B. Wells, the editor, “So no- 
body ever talked about its articles. We had 
become much more modern than people realized, 


but the younger generation did not know 
this. They thought it was a bit old-fashioned 
and stodgy. We decided to be read and 


provoke discussion.” ‘They sought to get up-to- 
date and become a purveyor of ideas to the modern clientele. 
They had a strong institution to start with, our oldest mag- 
azine (1850), with an inspiring history in art and letters. 
Its fiction was annually awarded distinguished mention by 
the arbiters; its travel and science articles were a delight; 
its pictures excellent though a heavy drain under the new 
economics. Henry M. Alden, who survived his confréres, 
Aldrich and Gildez, had maintained a circulation, respect- 
~able for this group, and never a year in his long editorship 
had the magazine failed to make a 
comfortable profit. It is true, Harper 
and Brothers owed a large amount 
of money to J. P. Morgan; George 
Harvey was the liaison; and this 
gave rise to talk about “Harper’s be- 
ing in the#Street.” But I am told 
that though the fixed charges were 
high, they were always paid, and 
never allowed to interfere with the 
amount expended on the magazine. 


Here is the melting 
pot calling the nation 
a pretty kettle of fish 
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in 77 years. 
of science into his pages twenty years ago. 
House, then created the “new” Harper’s. Foe ot charlatanism, pro- 
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Thomas B. Wells—“Tommy.” Fourth editor of Harper’s Magazine 


Introduced the new psychology and the fresh discoveries 
Rebuilt the finances of the 


tagonist of classical excellence and good taste 


What influence this somewhat unusual relationship had on 
editorial policy—if any—remains unclear. However, in 
1921, under Mr. Wells a reorganization of the entire 
House of Harper took over a million and a quarter of 
the Morgan bonds so that by 1925 the magazine as well 
as the book publishing business was in a sound and in- 
dependent financial position. 

Next, a year was spent on a new dress. That artist in type, 
W. A. Dwiggins, of Boston, redesigned the entire format 
from cover to “ding-bats” (head and tail pieces). ‘Title, 
lettering, white space—all added to readability and char- 
acter. These revolutionists are keen for new styles. The 
Century tried imitation leather and failed. Messrs. Knopf 
and Mencken, after rejecting ambitious designs, finally got 
Elmer Adler of Pyson Printers to “dress’’ The Mercury. 
He adapted a fifteenth century border from d’Essling’s His- 
tory of Venetian Printing and took advantage of the recut- 
ting of the lovely Garamond type-face for the letter-press. 
Print on green—and you prove the “attention and recog- 
nition value” of striking clothes. “The Forum’s new cover 
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Robert Bridges has lived through the old and new regimes. He joined 
Scribner’s the day it was born in 1887 as assistant editor and has 
been editor since the retirement ot Edward Burlingame in 1914. Now 
he is trying to keep all the charm of the old quality tradition of which 
Scribner’s is the residuary legatee and also to give it an urbane flavor 


of modernity 


was designed by Alfred C. Bossom. The Atlantic had long 
enjoyed the Houghton-Miffin beauty and simplicity of 
typography; while Scribner’s recalls with the pride of the 
old regime that Stanford White did their cover years ago. 
The Harper’s red is not Russian, but discovered by Mr. 
Wells on an ad-card in a Fifth Avenue bus. Mr. Leach of 
The Forum got his mandarin red from a woman’s skirt on 
the golf links and his border from the earliest Americans 
on the temple walls of the Mayan city of Palenque. 

The smiting quality of Harper’s was calculated. They 
wanted something in good taste, yet effective enough to draw 
the eye from the bathing-girls, type frenzy, and rainbow 
parade that makes our modern newsstand a Cubist riot. They 
had good wine and wanted a good bush. ‘They got one, 
too, for the newsstand sale of Harper’s doubled with that 
September morn. ‘This is another slant on the “new audi- 
Harper’s has about 40,000 newsstand sales and over 
60,000 by subscription. It is clear many no longer subscribe 
to the magazines. They snatch them as they run—and 
Any editor must take thought to catch the 
reader’s eye and bedazzle his mind, quickly. Formerly the 
bulk of the quality circulation came to the home, by the 
year, or life-time. 


” 
ence. 


read likewise. 


Now the editors put in the homestead 
window, “Transients Accommodated.” 
The philosophy of the new Harper’s is “Be provocative.” 
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Mr. Wells who, with Lee F. Hartman, is the 


mainspring of the magazine, says: 


Harper’s fashionable among intelligent people. We 
hope to get articles that discuss vital problems in the 
public mind. The old travel article is not as inter- 


political field. 


More recognition of changing taste. 
most instructive; the best example of how shrewd 
editors select a menu they think will hit the readers 
they seek. They want Harper’s to be a success. 
Their aim is somewhere between The Atlantic and 


the first, less destructive and ultra than the second. 
Their contents naturally resembles the others’. Re- 
ligion is represented by a department, this year 
edited by Harry Emerson Fosdick. They furnish 
a new brand of I Confess, dealing with personal 
and social problems, such as the high cost of domes- 
ticity and children versus parents. They believe 
they are publishing as much science material to- 
day as ever, and by as distinguished writers. Recent 
issues contain the names of J. B. S. Haldane, 
Julian Huxley, John B. Watson, Henshaw Ward, 
and Dr. Beatrice M. Hinkle. Mr. Wells makes 
the interesting point that the present interest in 
popular science is in the direction of psychology 
rather than in physics or astronomy, and that such 
articles do not require illustrations. For the sophis- 
ticates there are humor, satire, and criticism of 
American life, manners, and customs. 

In fiction they print at least three of the best 
short stories they can get, and short serials. The 
full length novel is omitted, perhaps because it 
lacks in provocative concentration. The long novel 
is not vanishing from the quality pages, though, 
for The Atlantic has recently announced a $10,000 
prize for a novel and The Forum is participating in a $5,000 
award for a historical tale. This is a new way of meeting 
the high cost of serials. Harper’s first short serial, Thunder 
on the Left, by Christopher Morley, aroused in suspicious 
minds the query, Is Harper’s going in for sex? “The editors 
were amazed at the implication. “The few letters of pro- 
test find, they believe, an exact parallel in similar letters 
about Trilby, Peter Ibbetson, and Jude the Obscure re- 
ceived when Harper’s printed these stories years ago. They 
assert Morley’s story was a masterpiece and as sincere a 
work of art as the novels of Du Maurier and Hardy. 

Indeed, the Harper folks want it distinctly understood 
that they are merely interpreting an old tradition for a new 
time. Their sharpest break was to leave out the pictures, 
but it was, naturally, not a leap in 
the dark. To a widespread ques- 
tionnaire their readers replied that 
they cared little or nothing for the 
illustrations of fiction, but did feel 
a fondness for photographic illustra- 
tion of travel articles and for dia- 
grammatic illustration of scientific 
papers (which are still promised on 
occasion). The experts in art agreed. 
Mr. Wells gives this diagnosis: 


The Forum loves a 
fight but asks serious 
fighters 


We want to stimulate talk and. thought and make_ 


esting to the modern reader as are the great fields || 
of women’s interest and the pressing questions in the — 


Harper’s is” 


The Mercury—a bit more liberal and popular than © 


y 
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be 
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) Their feeling was that illustrations were no longer 
ecessary in a high quality magazine owing to the 
et that the large woman’s magazines had stolen our 
hunder by illustrating very elaborately in color, and 
d employed at fabulously high prices such illustra- 
srs as the advertisers were not employing at even 
igher prices. . . . I think we must all admit that 
Jlustration has become a highly commercialized busi- 
‘ess in this country as it has in France, and that it is 
bo longer possible to secure illustrations of the type 
‘Nor which Harper’s and The Century were famous. 

. . I would also say that I would certainly not refer 
he beauty-seeker to the illustrations now appearing 
the American magazines with a few rare excep- 
jons. I should be very glad to refer him to the 
ontispieces in color we are printing each month, 
or these pictures are carefully selected from the 
hnvases of the most distinguished and modern 
lainters in the world whose work is available for 
Sich purposes. 


Ve may recall that when Glenn Frank put the 
llack-and-white cuts into The Century he made 
he point that magazine illustration had degener- 
‘ted into a cult or business of a fairly low order. 
he really big painters were not contributing. The 
irt work was all subsidiary to the text; it didn’t 
and on its legs and carry a message of its own, 
jut was become conventionalized and sterile. He 
lroke the rule by getting a painter like the late 
george Bellows to draw for him. Along came a 
opular magazine and paid Mr. Bellows a huge 
m for illustrating a novel. So you see the edi- 
ors feel that the artists are no longer contributors 
»n their own, but mere adjuncts to print, and take 
lace with the poets who can’t force their way 
‘nto some of the magazines save as fillers for half- 
ages in the make up. Another Harper’s editor 
wrote me thus: 


| We felt we could give our readers more for their 
money of the sort .of thing they seek in a magazine 
ike Harper’s: actual reading matter, information and 
ppinion that will stimulate and appeal to their minds, 
nmixed with pictures which are of a comparatively 
passing interest and are to be found in great quantity else- 
here—in newspapers and rotogravure sections. How little 
they feel the loss of the pictures and how much they appreciate 
he extra reading-matter which the change enables us to give 
them is shown by the small number of letters we have received 
lamenting the loss of the pictures and by the immediate gain 
in circulation. 

Here is the economic argument, combined with the new 
aste, and the result read from the circulation barometer. 
If we do want ten or twenty more pages of text rather 
han pictures, the fact is an index of our spirit. That we 
o not want the old pictorial travel and science articles 
means we are a different sort of people. Here again is 
leavage. Harper’s is not American in the old sense, 

nor Continental in the new, but 

of that recent genre, modern-Amer- 
ican, post-bellum. ‘That it finds an 

‘ audience its circulation proves; and 
that the venture proves not un- 
profitable is shown by an_ aver- 
age increase of twenty-two pages of 
paid advertising per month. The suc- 
cess has been helped by the impact 
of novelty, and a lively promotion 
campaign. 


Forum cover was dis- 
coveredacross the links 
on a lady’s golf skirt 
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discussion. 
and so endures the slings and arrows of each in turn. 
At present controversy is my profession, peace my pastime. Can 
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Henry Goddard Leach is the most revolutionary editor on Quality 
Street. He believes you can make all Americans intelligent by enough 


He believes in giving both sides a chance to speak 
He says, 


you explain it?’ 


Here we must note how to appraise circulation gains 
as indices of public taste. Circulation can be bought. Also 
it can be won. Also, it must be held. S. S. McClure 
clings to the notion that he never invested money in cir- 
culation, but Phillips, who was then his business manager, 
says that is all poppy-cock. He did. But the point is that 
if in a given six months’ period, Harper’s, The Mercury, 
and The Forum each came up say 30,000, and one of them 
spent little or nothing on promotion, the second, $30,000, 
and the third, $60,000, the resulting growth can be judged 
only with these figures in mind. Of course, on the other 
hand, it is probably easier for a magazine with 50,000 to 
70,000 readers to add another 10,000 than it is for a maga- 
zine starting from scratch. Moreover, promotion will not 
keep readers. The magazine must do that. Harper’s feels 
that they have used simple, direct, and inexpensive promo- 
tion plans, and they are very happy because their renewals 
are also increasing. 

Certainly Harper’s is booming and “Tommy” Wells is 
capping the long tale of Mr. Alden’s success with a remark- 
able achievement of his own. He took over a big proposition 
for which the largest financial group in the country had 
failed to find a formula in twenty-five years; since, indeed, 
that long ago day when, as Walter Page reveals in his 
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Letters, Doubleday and Page were almost called in to 
rejuvenate Harper’s. Instead they took on Colonel George 
Harvey—and that was that, both for Harper’s and Colonel 
Harvey. Wells was only an assistant editor, not a busi- 
ness man, which makes his success in these days of hard- 
boiled “strings” of magazines all the more amazing. He 
recast and freed the financial structure first and then car- 
ried out the ideas that had been in his system all the years 
he had been serving for Rachel. Finally, it is a much 
more hazardous task to put new wine into an old bottle 
than to start like Mencken with a new hip flask. Leach 
and Sedgwick all but started with nothing, but Wells 
gambled with a circulation at the start of his innovations 
bigger then than Leach or Mencken has to date. 


O the editors of Harper’s are proud of this autumnal 

flowering and of having their magazine, little talked 
about a year ago, now the subject of discussion in press, at 
dinner tables, and in clubs. But we must say a Quality 
Magazine mustn’t be too sharply measured by quantity, and 
that a year is too short a time to reveal whether Harper’s 
is really “new.” 

Shall we turn the beauty-seeker over to the ladies’ jour- 
nals, the rotogravure, and the pictorial tabloids? Is this 
the price of revolution? “Are you going to give up the pic- 
ures?” I asked Robert Bridges, of Scribner’s, point blank. 
had heard his house was making a final year’s trial at 
striking a balance between art costs and moderate circu- 
tions. 
' “No,” was the cheering reply. 
hothine but our expen- 
sive color plates. Our 
department, The Field 
of Art, prints several 
reproductions monthly 
and is edited by Royal 
Cortissoz, our leading 
art critic. Our arti- 
cles illustrated by the 
authors have taken 
very well. Look.” He 
showed me with pride 
Captain “Thomasson’s 
sketches for his War 
Tales of the Marines. 
He drew some under 
fire with burnt matches 
for crayons. “Here are 
Will James’ cowboy yarns with his own drawings. And 
often we have a group with the artist providing a bit of 
text, too.”” Even with this, I do not feel that the pictures 
in Scribner’s or the line-cuts The Forum finds room and 
money for, compare with the best of the art in the old quality 
magazines. Yet I cannot escape the feeling too that we 
need the pictures and that lots of people still want them. 
So I do not subscribe to the late Joseph Pennell’s valedic- 
tion at the close of his beautiful book, Adventures of An 
Illustrator: 


“We have given up 


Haber s itd eae didn’t exactly 
change its tune; it had its face 
lifted — 


And, as I end this chapter, American illustration ends too. 
The Century ceased to print illustrations, that is, the work of 
distinguished’ artists, reproduced by eminent engravers, and 
printed by master craftsmen, a short while ago. And with 
the issue of September this year Harper’s gave up the task of 
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_scenes of spurious drama to 


putting pearls before Americans, and the triumph of the comic | 
is complete, and so is the dry-rot of this country which me | 
once my United States, in the art of illustration. 


| 


}} 


But his very book is a glory to print -and picture—prooff | 


enough we can have beauty on our pages. At a price—fo 
this volume from Little, Brown and Company of Boston, 
costs twelve and a half dollars—and if that be advertising 
make the most of it! 4 
Now, the old quality magazines filled a ta duty as any 
annex to our galleries. They brought the art of the time 
into the home es to thousands who got it nowhere else. | 
Some of their “art” looks feeble and passé today, but they) 
did not ase men like Abbey and Pennell and Du 
Maurier; they had the loving skill of Timothy Cole and 
Wolff in engraving; and they had art editors like W. A. 


Drake of The Century who fostered a real school of illus- |, 


tration. American illustration had a world fame, and cre- 
ated a magazine genre unknown to Europe. 
have we? 


high-priced illustrations in the women’s 


“ ee 


periodicals, and the , 


art” of the mass magazines with their blurry tricks, fake | 


sentiment, 
“the pretty girl cover,’ 
“carry the story.” 
a lust for pictures, but for bad pictures or news pictures. 

Is the only choice between mush and the realism of photo-_ 
graphs? Is there no place for beauty, poetry, imagination ?- 
Well, Booth and Arthur Rackham and Maxfield Parrish 
often get it—in the advertising sections. The tire and tooth- 
paste folks still hold that readers want pictures—in the~ 
quality field, especially. No, it’s a question of price. There” 


is also a lesson in the vanishing pictures and the encroach- | 


ing text. That proves what a cerebral, mind-plagued, cross- . 
word puzzle crew we are! There is no real sense in this- 
divorce of companion arts, for to read and to look at lovely 
pictures at the same time is a civilized process, even for 
the civilized minority. So “the new review” strikes me 
as a bit cold and clammy no matter how neat its type dress— 
a half-thing, lacking in emotion and mysticism, in a sense, 
unsexed. As usual in America, we seem to be delegating 
esthetics to the women 
in their magazines 
while the new reviews — 


ebb TaNihes ome de a Aart Ud as edt 


ul 
Now what | 
gts : | 
The expensive journal of technical art, some 


and pretentious gaudiness that finally produce | 
* the human interest cartoon and the. | 


There is? | 


Everybody hopes 


atee of the quality idea. 
With an open field it 
should collect all the 
dispossessed readers 
who desire literature, 
pictures,’and a cultural 
combined 
logical 


The philosophy of the new Harper’s 


is “Be provocative |” 


impetus. For 
the modern note, too: They are printing a lot of matter 
on crime, peace, education and so forth. Only, they do 
not sacrifice the old format; and perhaps their sociology is 
more objective and factual than the subjective social psy- 
chology in Harper’s. They have some very modern depart- 
ments, As I Like It by William (Continued on page 469) 


follow mental utilitari- 
anism. - 


that Scribner’s will | 
prove the residuary leg- |, 


é 
with socio- I 


5 
Scribner’s is striking | 


N the library of the Massachusetts Historical 

Society in Boston there are carefully pre- 

served two copies of a book by Cotton 

Mather, published in 1695, on the most 

modern of themes, Help for Distressed 

Parents. Curiously enough, in both copies 
the title page is missing, but in the Evans Bibliography one 
may find the text of this title page as given below. 

It is a shock to realize that it was necessary to warn our 
New England ancestors of evil courses in the days of their 
ungodly childhood. But that the children of 1695 behaved 
in a manner “afflictive unto their parents” we can readily 
believe. For reasons which psychiatrists and sociologists are 
uow pointing out to us, parents are usually afflicted by the 
jactions of their children. It is our human way of walking 
|on two feet—the foot that goes forward and the foot that 
holds back. It is only when either process is too long or too 
‘fshort, too abrupt or too uneven, that the march gets us 
") nowhere. 

1} Today when parents are unusually afflicted by their 
children we think of examining the parents themselves. 

In spite of all the great disciplines 
|in the world children are still to be 
‘} found unhappy, restless, insecure and 


c| 
qf 


")} without guidance. Catholics, Jews, H E 
'} Protestants, Quakers, Unitarians, Sci- 
entists, artists, social workers each 


for Distrefled Parents 


— OR =——- 


Nineteen Ways of Being 
a Bad Parent 


By MIRIAM VAN WATERS 


reasons why parenthood is an exacting and exciting art. 
The effects of blundering may be different, just as the effects 
of the application of any “good” rule may be bad unless we 
have applied it with an intense human curiosity which makes 
us responsive to all that is going on at the moment—the 
state of the weather, the child’s nerves, whether his father 
is rushing to catch a train. Still, we can detect certain habit 
patterns of bad parental behavior which tend to be repeated. 
Some of these show up-more plainly in Juvenile Court than 
elsewhere. Many are found in every good neighborhood. 


William was fourteen, very tall and awkward, an only 

« child. His father was a college teacher. His mother 
worked in a doctor’s office. At eleven, William began to 
take money from his parents and was whipped. About once 
a month he stole a dollar or so. His parents gave a dinner 
and he took five dollars from the purse of a guest. There 
was a terrific family scene in which William was told that 
he was a common thief and would be turned over to the 
police if it happened again. This was in August. In Sep- 
tember, William entered high school. He had no brilliant 
sweater like the other boys, no running 
pants for the gym, no spending money 
for anything. At home his father 
never looked at him: for three weeks 
he had not spoken, even in blame; his 
mother did not notice the holes in his 
socks, but’ then she never had. It was 


‘ie F 


‘to their children, would result in COVNSEL 6° COMFORTS the football season, and William 
“family relationships different from RoR wanted a locker and a leather helmet. 
i} those we see today. The parent-child Godly Parents One day he went into the girls’ locker- 
'} relation evidently presents fundamental afflicted with room. He felt excited and foolish. 
Y difficulties, for all these followers of He noticed a door ajar, pushed aside 
} creat ideas have “trouble with their UNGODLY an absurd green silk blouse, opened a 
| children” and when in trouble they Children vanity case and stole three dollars. 


}tend to use identical methods. Chil- 
|dren of labor leaders, emancipators, 
}) radicals who would go to jail for free 
)speech or self-determination, are as 
likely to have dominant, possessive 
parents as the children of Methodists 
| or Republicans. 

| There are more than nineteen ways 
| of being a bad parent. Each situation 


Warnings Unto Children to Beware 
of all thofe Evil Courfes 
which would be A flictive 
unto their Parents 


(Cotton Mather 
i093: 95 


The janitor caught him. Open- 
mouthed and sheepish he ‘‘confessed” 
it to the principal, the vice-principal, 
the girls’ gym teacher, the boys’ gym 
teacher, two filing clerks and the 
registrar. 

“He comes of such a good family we 
will send him home,” was the verdict. 

His teacher went with him and 


in family life is unique, a dynamic 
meeting of forces, ‘personalities, and 


A reconstruction of the missing title page 


waited till seven in the evening for his 
parents to come. William’s father 


material surroundings in a way un- 
heard of before and impossible to 
repeat. Each situation has its own 
laws which must be mastered with 
due regard for the eccentricities of 
all concerned. ‘This is one of the 


of Help for Distressed Parents. The text 
is from a contemporary advertisement 
which reveals that it was written by “Mr. 
Cotton Mather” and was “sold by Vava- 
sour Harris, at the Sign of the Bible, 
over-against the Blew Anchor, in 
Boston. 1695.”’ 
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calmly went to the telephone and 
called the police. 

After three weeks in jail William 
was turned over to the Juvenile Court. 
The judge said to the father: “So often 
youngsters steal and when they have 
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We will just send him 
“Not to my home. I wash 


learned their lesson, get over it. 
home.” But the father said, 
my hands of him.” 

However, the judge did send William home. He placed 
him under the supervision of Mr. Collins, a kindly man on 
the Board of Education, a bachelor who had a knack with 
children. Thereafter William went to the City Hall every 
day after school. He sat on the edge of his chair, looking 
miserable and waiting till Mr. Collins had opened his mail. 
Then they would talk. 

“Well, how are you?” 

“T’m pretty well.” 

“Got a job yet?” 

“No,” 

Mr. Collins got him a job as messenger and William 
rushed about town like a young hound. After six weeks, 
Mr. Collins missed fifteen dollare-from his desk. William 
admitted at once that he had taken it. Unfortunately the 
money was spent, for shows, a book on electrical engineering, 
innumerable ice cream sodas, a fountain pen, a pair of gym 
shoes, and some candy. Mr. Collins sent him home, but he 
lost his job. In a week William was back. It was February. 

“See here, William, you need a new suit of clothes.” 

“T know it,” said William dully. 

“Well, I'll stand you to some clothes. You can pay me 
back $2.50 a week. Then there is that fifteen dollars. It 
will take you to vacation time.’ 

William emerged from the store in a completely new 
outfit from the skin out. He got a new job. He lived at 
home, not as a son but as a lodger, a shadow, an invisible 
element. In June he burst into Mr. Collin’s office after 
running all the way from home. 

“Mr. Collins, I think—I am not sure—but I think to- 
night as he was going out the door my father smiled at me.” 

This was eighteen months ago. Now William is a steady 
young fellow with an average school record. He has not 
stolen again. 

From many points of view we feel that the college pro- 
fessor was a bad parent. Leaving out of account William’s 
drab home life, the absorption of his parents in their adult 
pursuits, their failure to give him spending money or to 
clothe him properly, we face the fact that the father lacked 
orientation in the modern world. He should have known 
that science has something to say when a child steals. He 
should not have repudiated him when he clashed with the 
accepted standards of his class and position. He should 
have sought guidance and assisted in his son’s recovery. He 
should have been willing to apply his concept of natural 
law, cause and effect, in dealing with a problem which 
baffled him not because of its intrinsic difficulty but because 
of his own chagrin and pride. He did not call in the police 
when a refractory liquid in his chemical laboratory went 
wrong, but in the case of his only son he appealed to force, 
partly because his emotions were aroused, partly because he 
was entirely ignorant of progress in the science of human 
behavior. Nor would he smile until he felt sure the problem 
was solved. He was unwilling to take the risk. He was 
living in the twentieth century in chemistry and in the age 
of tribal magic in human relations. 

A parent is bad if he is not orientated in the modern 
world. 


Mrs. Abbot kept a clean home. Her children were 
¢ well-behaved, Tom eight, Sara four, and Ruth fifteen. 


‘had driven a party of girls to the beach, he said, and talked © 


Ruth went to highschool. Mrs. Abbot was a favorite with 
her neighbors, who were always dropping in for card parties, 
The excitement was not in the cards but in the conver- | 
sation. Mrs. Abbot loved to talk about young people. She 
told the neighbors that Mary Morrison was so tough she: 
had to be sent away to a reform school. (Mary was in ther} 
County Hospital having her tonsils out.) Mrs. Abbot 
believed that the man who ran the soft drink parlor at the 
corner sold bootleg to the highschool boys and that the girl 
danced half-naked on the tables. When Emma, aged six 
teen, came to the Juvenile Court for running away fro 
home, she said that her boy friend’s mother had been ove: 
to Mrs. Abbot’s. 

“Mrs. Abbot told her I was the worst girl in the neigh- | 
borhood. His mother told Fred, and he told all the gang. © 
Fred laughed at me and said, ‘You’ve sure got a bad repu-" 
tation. Mother says I mustn’t go with you.’ Now I had‘ 
never gone the limit, but they all kept teasing me, so when 
Fred got sore when I wouldn’t go with his boy friend, I 
just thought I’d step out to show them I wasn’t afraid 
Now Id like to go into a private family. I can’t make good | 
back at home with Mrs. Abbot talking about me.” 

One day at highschool Fred was called into the principal’ 
office to explain why he had been absent one afternoon. He. 


frankly about it until they sent for his mother. She said © 
she did not believe it was possible; if Fred had done it, i 
was the girls’ fault. She repeated the stories she had heard © 
at Mrs. Abbot’s. Fred admitted that the girls coaxed him. © 
“How many girls are not all they should be in this school?” — 
asked the principal. Fred said he did not know of a girl ) I 
who wouldn’t let him kiss her. . 
That night at Mrs. Abbot’s there was a great party and 
the beginning of a vague, insidious scandal about the high- / 
school: that eighteen girls had had to leave last year be- | 
cause of “trouble,” that 70 per cent of both boys and girls 
drank, that a larger number were immoral. The neighbors 
were puzzled, and a little thrilled. Personally, they did not) 
know of a single girl “in trouble,” but an atmosphere of 
anxiety and suspicion settled over the school community. 
One evening when Mrs. Abbot went upstairs she found — 
Ruth missing. She reported to the court that the girl had_ 
been kidnapped by a gang of bootleggers and white-slavers. 
Ruth was found in half an hour at the corner store drinking _ 
an ice cream soda. By this time, however, Mrs. Abbot had _ 
told the police her entire story of the highschool. It took” 
three weeks of patient investigation and several court hear- 
ings to follow each thread of gossip to its source. When it” 
was all over, out of a school population of 2,000 emerged _ 
half a dozen young people who kept late hours, many who — 
“petted,” a few boys and girls who occasionally smoked 
and drank, a feebleminded girl who wrote objectionable _ 
notes, three who had run away from home and were on 
probation. All the rest—the dark stories of promiscuity, 
abortions, illegitimate babies, habitual drunkenness—were 
utterly without foundation. Many of the girls and boys 
had boasted of things which never happened and “confessed” 
to experiences they had lived through only in imagination. 
Ruth suffered the most. She is a pale, wistful child with 
a self-conscious manner, who remains on the fringe of any © 
group. What little prestige she had has disappeared. She is — 
conspicuous, yet unpopular with students and teachers. Mrs. i 
Abbot is hardly satisfied with the investigation. She thinks 


Vit is still possible that “these things” are going on “under 
i@icover.” 

A parent is bad whose imagination is colored by an un- 
Wcritical belief in the vague rumors of scandal about young 
Wi people. Such parents have no sense of proportion, are ready 
to accept the worst because it fits in with their theories. 
They are the largest contributing factor to the breakdown 
of reputation, even of their own children. 


Frank came to the clinic with his mother. His face 
¢ was white and puffy, his hands and feet swollen. His 
mother said, ‘““This boy has heart trouble. He wishes to 
ride his bicycle. The doctor says he mustn’t, but I say if 
Whe has got to die he might as well die riding a bicycle as 
yy any other way.” 
) The clinic doctor took a tracing of Frank’s heart-beats 
and showed the wavering points and depressions to the 
mother. “We have here only a heart that needs rest—what 
Frank needs is two years in bed.” 

The mother looked as if the doctor had said, ““He needs 
150 elephants to play with.” Her manner was blank flat 
denial, ‘“[his is no time to joke, if fate is to take its course, 
4) don’t mock me.” 

That was eighteen months ago. Some sparks from the 
doctor’s eager interest and assurance fell into Frank’s being. 
He accepted the challenge and went to bed. A shelf was 
rigged to support his books and electrical apparatus, a tutor 
came for two hours daily. Frank is nearing sixteen. When 
he went to bed he was in the eighth grade. Now he is ready 
"for junior year in highschool. His interest in mechanics 
) does not take the form of tinkering and lifting heavy masses, 
and tearing all over town as his mother thought it had to; 
he has learned how to deal with the forces of the outside 
world with his intellect and emotions. Life for Frank is 
just beginning. 

A parent is bad who accepts “fate” blindly and cannot see 
behind present handicaps the background of latent strengths. 

“Dear Sister Marie: 


4. “I am sorry for you, dear, that you could not all live 
together and be happy. Sis, I’ll never be happy again. 
Darling, I am not sorry for myself but I’m sorry, so sorry, 
for all my folks. I’ll tell you a secret and then even you 
will turn against me. I am going to have a baby unless 
Dad will let Riffey slip it for me. They are going to put 
Lawrence in the pen when they find him. He asked Dad 
five or six times to let us marry and he said we were too 
young. So I made Lawrence beat it out of the country. 
I hope to God they won’t find him unless they let us marry, 
for I love him as I do no one else on God’s earth. I would 
rather see him dead than in the pen. Dad said he was going 
to-keep me. Mother won’t want me now. No one will like 
me but I would go through it again for Lawrence. Sis, he 
is gone. He took my advice and they are going to have him 
found. They got a picture to help go by. If they won’t let 
him marry I hope with all my heart they don’t find him. 
My baby will be here in five months if I go ahead and have 
it. If it is a boy I will call it Lawrence, for I love him. 
“Tf you love your heartbroken Sis, write to me. If you 
don’t I don’t care to live any longer. Alice. 
“P, §. Dad is writing to Mother to tell her. Grandpa 
said he would shoot Lawrence so I begged him to leave. 
I don’t know where he is.” 

Alice is seventeen. She lived in a small country town and 
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was permitted by her parents to go with Lawrence as often 
as she pleased. The young people were “trusted.” When 
they asked to marry they were told they “were nothing but 
babies.”” Confronted with biology, all the parents can fall 
back upon is the gun and the “pen.” ‘That this is not the 
only “natural way” for parents to feel is shown us every 
day by case-records of social workers who have changed the 
whole attitude of a family into sturdy acceptance of their 
share in the responsibility. 
A parent is bad who repudiates a child in dire need. 
SMisaG: 


5. “TI see you left me a note to come to see you. I am 
sorry to state it is impossible for me to lay off to come and 
I am not able to spend the money. At present I don’t see 
how I’ll get the money to send her up court day. Perhaps 
something may happen between now and then. I have too 
many worries all coming together. If you folks had to 
make your living by hard work you would cut out a whole 
lot of this affair. Life is almost too hard without this extra 
of worrying the life out of me. You keep the child adver- 
tised until she can’t have any nice friends and follow her 
up and me as to where we work until no one will let us 
work after awhile because she has been in the reform school, 
and I am the mother of her. A friend of a child that had 
once had one side step would be very careful to not let it 
get known, thereby giving her a chance to make good. After 
awhile if you still keep on no one of a good character will 
go with her and then how much of a chance are you giving 
her? To come into my home and publish her to her friends 
like you did is almost unforgivable, and then to question 
my children as to where I work and why I quit is an insult 
to me you had no right to give. You wait until I break a 
law before insulting me. When you find a woman that can 
show any cleaner sheet tell me about it. I am a born 
hundred per cent American and I have a right to live in 
this country. The only way I can do any better by my 
children is for you to furnish the money for me to live on. 
From my way of seeing things you are doing more to ruin 
the child’s life than all the boys did. You seem to think 
you are dealing with toughs. All I ever do is to ask a right 
to live. I let the other fellows alone and bother no one and 
my children have the same name by everybody that knows 
them. Why you want to ruin them or me is more than I 
know. If I had the money to get out of the state I would 
do it and know then my breathing the same air wouldn’t 
bother you no more. Mrs. Brown.” 
Mrs. Brown in her vigorous vulgarity speaks for a great 
many parents who have had far more education. She is of 
the type of personality that is called paranoid. She is not 
so much suspicious as hopelessly warped at the point of 
intake. Her child, Ernestine, is on probation to the most 
kindly and considerate of women. None of the things of 
which Mrs. Brown complains ever happened. Ernestine was 
never in a reform school, her probation officer never adver- 
tised her to her friends nor questioned her about her mother’s 
work. On the contrary, she secured a scholarship for the 
girl and financial aid for the mother. Ernestine is rather 
ashamed of her mother, who holds violent opinions against 
school teachers, churches, libraries, and all public officials. 
Mrs. Brown constantly nags and upbraids her children and 
accuses them of countless offenses they have not committed. 
She is always bringing them to court saying, “Now you 
give them a good scare,” but she is constitutionally unable 
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to maintain consistent discipline. She rebels against the most 
tactful use of authority. She lives under the shadow of 
persecution ; is indolent, selfish, greedy, and obstructive. 

A parent is bad who has a warped view of authority and 
is unable to make use of the social resources to which she, 
or he, has appealed for assistance. 


Dorothy was the kind of girl who comes to court 

« “accidentally,” through violation of trafic regulations. 
She was driving her car fifty-three miles an hour in a 15- 
mile zone. This was the second time it had happened. She 
was sixteen. She told the judge that if she had to be 
arrested, she wished she had been going really fast, not just 
poking along. Her parents did not think it necessary to 
come to court. Her young married brother said, “It serves 
Sis right.” However, when the judge decided to hold 
Dorothy in the detention home for a few days everyone came 
to court with indignant protest—two lawyers, a family 
doctor, a school teacher from a select boarding-school, and 
half a dozen friends. 

The mother said that Dorothy was under the-care of 
the doctor; her ‘“‘nerves’” would never survive the shock of 
being detained with “common offenders.” The court hearing 
was an “outrage.” The family was “absolutely respectable.” 
She appealed to the doctor for confirmation. He answered 
her with monosyllables. Dorothy looked the picture of 
health. For two years she had driven her own car, attended 
dances with friends of whom her family never heard; she 
had a latch-key. In short, Dorothy was a young person 
without the slightest parental supervision. Her mother spent 
a great deal of time crying in a darkened room; she co~ 
sidered herself an unfortunate woman. Her father spent 
most of his time at his club. They finally admitted they 
knew nothing whatever about Dorothy’s affairs, it was an 
intolerable annoyance now to be asked about them. They 
took the attitude that such court procedure was insulting, 
not meant for their “kind of home” but for the poor and 
the immigrant. 

Gradually they were made to face facts. Dorothy re- 
turned to her boarding-school under supervision. She is 
not a fortunate girl. She is, in truth, extremely needy. 

Parents are bad who labor under the delusion that law 
enforcement is only for those who live below the minimum 
economic standard, and in their particular case advice is 
an insult. 


John was a young college student volunteering as a 

¢ Big Brother. He was not very successful with his 

boys because he could not get on with their parents. He 

always took the boy’s side. When a mother would object 

to the company her boy kept John would say, ‘““What do 
you know about him? You are ruining the boy’s life.” 

The young man was very unhappy and saw all his cases 
through his own lenses. This was to be expected because 
his own parents still treated him as a child. A phrase of 
his mother’s kept echoing in his ears. It came to him in a 
letter on his twenty-fourth birthday and had to do with 
his best friend: “I have always considered Henry’s influence 
over you bad. It is nothing short of poison.” 

Henry and John read together and talked of social re- 
construction and Freud. The mother had married at seven- 
teen, and at seventeen her contact with the world had ceased. 
To her John would never be older than the little boy whose 
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wish to go, of course; she has refused so many—some day }/ 


elbows were always out and who wept when she did n 
kiss him goodnight. From her point of view, her descriptio 
of Henry’s influence was right; it had acted like som 
strange drug that made her son forever alienated to her. 

The tragedy of her lonely and suspicious isolation 
equalled only by the tragedy of the blind spot in John. 
Even if she did not understand, she might have had faith. 
in the growth-process. Failing this, she might have had. 
enough love and tact to keep her from wounding her son 
in the one unforgivable spot during adolescence—the place: 
where we keep our hero-worship. i 

A parent is bad who does not realize that with adolescence ay 
comes a tremendous pull of loyalty toward friends outside), 
the family group. : 
The neighbor agreed to come in and sit with Edith’s ‘(i 

¢ mother. This was no hardship to the neighbor because 
the mother was attractive. She had earned her own living 
for years. Unusually well read, she had the gift of vivid } 
speech. There was really no reason why she should be )) 
known to everyone as Edith’s mother except that she ex- jj 
pected it. Her own personality had an individual flavor 3) 
like the tang of a mountain apple. 7 

“Well Edith just had to go to this dinner. She did not }| 


Edith will be a mighty unhappy girl. She can’t have her | 
mother always.” 7 
Edith is twenty-three, an only child. When she married, 
it was understood that the mother would not lose her 
daughter; on the contrary, her retinue merely was to be } 
augmented by the presence of Arthur. Both young people 
worked downtown and the mother kept house for them. j 
All went well until they began to take on outside interests — 
in the evening. With Arthur it was business, with Edith — 
night school. Then, for the first time in her life, the mother a 
took to her bed. She was ill and faint and could never be | 
left alone at night. The doctor agreed that she must stay i 
in bed, for although he found no organic disease, she had 
lost weight rapidly and had become fatigued and pale. 3 
Edith responded to this situation with an eagerness she 
had never shown to Arthur. Never strong before, she now | 
had the strength of two. She kept her job and ministered 
to her mother. She never went anywhere. i 

Six months passed and the doctor said jokingly he could | 
not tell which was the patient. The mother began to have 
a faint color in her cheeks and Edith was like wax. Arthur 
did nothing about it, for all three and the doctor were busy 
observing their concept of filial piety in the face of that — 
exacting religion—an invalid parent. | 

The daughter’s attentions to her mother were variously | 
described by the neighbors as “beautiful” or “too bad,” ac- 
cording to viewpoint. Edith developed fears. Her mother 
might faint while she was gone, or stop breathing, or become 
despondent and run away. 

One day this parent woke up. The diet of devotion had 
not grown any thinner but her appetite demanded some- 
thing more. She embraced a new religion, sent her doctor 
and the children packing. Wistfully she began the task of 
regaining her hold on life. She cannot explain that the 
trouble lay in the fact that she had always dreaded marriage 
for Edith and when it came “it swept her off her feet.” 
She is in reality not a bad parent now. 

A parent is bad who does not face the idea of family 
formation for the next generation. 


Tt to a i 


“My Dear Friend: 

¢ “T’ve had a pretty hard time lately so I’m writing to 
jyou for advice, which I think you expect me to do. It’s the 
‘ame old story of mother and dad. 

“Dad kisses me and mother gets sore and makes sarcastic 
}emarks to daddy including me. Then dad gets sore and 
ollers at mother. Then they both start fighting over me. 
other positively don’t want dad to kiss me. While dad, 
)n the other hand, if I don’t let him kiss me, is perfectly 
orrid and my life is miserable one way or the other. I 
‘-an’t imagine what to do in a case like that. I hate to start 
No be enemies with dad and I equally dislike the prospect 
bf enemies with mother so I turn to you as a last source of 
elp. You have helped me with advice over a good many 
Whings. Can you help me in this? Hoping this finds you 
Shappier than I, I remain, your bewildered Marion.” 
Marion is struggling with the gravest complexities of 
uman relationships. She came to the court only because 


wo and finally kept her out altogether. Marion appeared to 
ie a carefree girl but she was not happy at home. Only 
fter months of patient friendliness in the court, did the 


deiier's rete To the father, however unconsciously, the 
iflaughter was a kind of substitute wife. His parental role 
was overshadowed by an emotion he believed to be fatherly 
iffection, yet had he examined it more closely he would have 
le liscovered it wore a different face. Marion is helpless be- 
ween currents of adult emotion which she can neither 
ppease, nor satisfy. 

Parents are bad who permit a thwarted love-life to color 
‘Nheir relationship to their child. 


Mary is a brilliant college girl who delights in 
¢ mathematics and has won a scholarship. She spends 
er week-ends in her room and shrinks from social activities. 
he rarely visits her parents, who are getting old. In her 
arly childhood two incidents stand out clearly. When she 
as five, she took delight in a red calico dress and was 
ebuked by her father. When she was eleven, she was 
alking to a boy cousin in the cellar and was punished by 
er mother. She did not understand why she was punished ; 
e only remembered the stern horror on her mother’s face. 
n adolescence, there were family scenes because, although 
e attended church, it was plain that her heart was not 
ere. Religion was the dominant motive of her father’s 
fe. Into this religion flowed no streams of modern science, 
r humanism, or culture. He had only one door through 
hich to view the world; he found no happiness in his 
aughter’s mental growth; he did not realize that she too 
as seeking truth; he became stone-blind to her personality. 
\ barrier of traditionalism kept him from her. 

A parent may be bad if some human impulse, however 
ood in itself, becomes hypertrophied and grows at the ex- 
ense of parental feeling. 


if Robert comes from an interesting family. His 
¢ grandfather was an itinerant preacher with eleven 
ildren, all of whom had achieved some kind of distinction. 
obert’s youngest uncle was a lawyer. He had left home 
+ fifteen after a scene with the preacher grandfather. There 
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had been a family council during which the young fellow 
was confronted with his collection of the bones of various 
animals. He had ranged the prairies for them, and here 
they lay in a series, mute evidence of his interest and belief 
in evolution. On this occasion he placed his shoulders firmly 
against the wall, defied everyone and was turned out of 
the house. The young uncle had lived in a nearby town 
and never saw the grandfather again. The latter had had 
a strange custom of taking his entire family on excursions 
into the hills to look for his tombstone, a special kind of 
granite on which his heart was set. He had been resting 
under it forty years when his grandson came to court. 
Robert’s father was a teacher and in all things the reverse 
of his rebellious brother. He was a stern disciplinarian. 
His ideas of right and wrong covered not only the field of 
morals in their primary sense, honesty, chastity, piety, but 
manners and fashions as well. It was right to wear blue or 
black suits, wrong to wear green; right to wear the hair in 
a certain way, wrong to plaster it back with brilliantine. 
He not only hated automobiles, radio, and moving pictures, 


- but a new manner of speaking, or walking, or thinking, 


made him uncomfortable. That is to say, he had become 
stabilized at a comparatively early age and could not take 
in new experience. 

Robert was like his uncle. The immediate trouble was 
cigarettes. “I have told my classes that if a boy of mine 
should smoke cigarettes, I would turn him out.” Robert 
had smoked. 

For a parent to become prematurely stabilized, so that he 
loses a sense of proportion and cannot distinguish between 
major and minor values, is to become a bad parent. 


| D It is impossible to think of human beings without 

¢ characterizing them. ‘There is not much to Ethel.” 
“John is exactly like his father.” “Louise is stubborn.” If 
we stop to think of the various ways in which we characterize 
children we see that almost always it is in terms of their 
fancied response to ourselves. We do not observe them in 
their own being. Hence we call children shy, studious, wist- 
ful, frank, weak, unfeeling, egotistic, sensitive, not because 
they are these things but because we interpret their be- 
havior in terms of our own emotion. We are no more 
skilled in the prerequisites of observation of children than 
we are in taking deep sea soundings. Child observation 
requires a special kind of eye and some training. But in 
this field we all think we are experts. In other scientific 
observations our errors do not affect the material in any way 
—which goes on being a star or protoplasm; but when a 
child is falsely observed and classified wrongly by someone 
with no understanding he may be injured. Many an adult 
feels all his life he has been playing a part forced on him 
in youth by some such label as “evasive” or “happy go 
lucky.” 

A woman whose strength and simplicity and wisdom have 
served hundreds of needy folk was called in her childhood 
“a little mouse” because she was a grave and silent child. 
It was not timidity but thoughts that kept her quiet. She 
resented this all her life. 

Evidence of the effect for good or bad of such interpre- 
tations of a child’s personality is often seen in court. Per- 
haps the commonest example is the parent who maintains 
her child is entirely without feeling. “She has no sense of 
remorse. Nothing that I say has the slightest effect.” The 
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mother has not read the signs correctly. The lip has quivered 
before it set, the throat has swollen before it tightened, the 
entire body is eloquent. But to the parent who is looking 
for words or sobs, “Jane is now and always has been 
phlegmatic.” 

A parent who makes a faulty characterization of a child 


is likely to produce bad results. 
l 3 Vivian was discontented. She simply was not happy. 
¢ The tennis tournament at the school was “‘baby 
stuff,” the dancing was “hick stuff.” She took no part in 
the active pleasures of campfires, hikes, dramatics, swim- 
ming, yelling and masquerade parties. She was fourteen 
and most of the girls at the “opportunity” school were older. 
She had run away from home with two sailors and had 
spent a long time in the hospital. Iv-swas supposed that after 
these tragic experiences she would appreciate the freedom 
of the school in the country, but although there was no lock, 
bar, nor bolt, she declared it a “baby Sing-Sing.” And now 
she insisted on being removed because “there’s nothing to 
interest me here.” 

The mother pleaded too. ‘‘My affairs are different now” 
(she was beginning to get her alimony). “I can give her 
so much more. I can dress her like her sister’ (her sister 
was nineteen and an usherette in a fashionable movie). “I 
can show her good times.” 

Then, as the court looked doubtful, the mother broke out 
into a statement of her final philosophy: “How would you 
like to be cooped up? I want to tell you you can’t stop a 
young girl from pleasure. Spirit-crushing is not uplift.” 

This mother has broken no law; her life is decent. She 
was deeply hurt when Vivian “became immoral’ and co- 
operated with the court every step of the way in prose- 
cuting the men and giving medical treatment to Vivian. 
She would have agreed to a short term of “penal servitude” 
to teach Vivian a lesson had that been the practice of the 
Juvenile Court, but she rebelled at a prolonged course of 
treatment which aimed to change Vivian’s ideas of fun. 
Her goal of family life embraced a well-set table, a “real 
good” bed, the proper furniture, with music, magazines, 
and sofa pillows, an income sufficient for shows, rides, parties 
and the latest thing in clothes. She expected her girls to 
have enough common sense “not to go too far.” She did 
not realize that in making life as easy as possible she had so 
cheapened it that it had become hardly worth the effort. 
This mother had deprived her children of something funda- 
mental, not only to morality and the development of person- 
ality, but to the thrill of happiness. 

A parent may be bad if the goal placed before the children 
is too immediate and too easy, or is so concerned with money 
and “comfort” that the children become bored with life. 

“Dear Miss X—: 


14. “Please keep me informed about Helen. I am rest- 
ing in this beautiful spot. If Helen wants to be self-sup- 
porting perhaps it is just as well to let her try it. But I 
certainly do not want her to enter Library School. She had 
planned always to go to college. I do not think she ought 
to associate with Sybil. Now that I am so far away, I have 
to depend upon you. Please do not leave everything to 
Helen’s judgment. Sincerely, Mrs. G. 


“P. §. I wish you would help me get Marie into the 
F— School.” 
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This mother has four exceptionally bright and attractive 
children. When they were babies she divorced their father 
for infidelity. Since then she has relied on churches, courts, 
and social agencies to bring them up. The two little boys 
were placed in private homes. The mother pays no board, 
sees them occasionally, criticizes their manners, but other- 
wise takes no interest in them. She has refused to relinquish 
them for adoption. The boys have a wistful attitude of no 
quite belonging to their foster parents, whom they love. 
Their mother is like a sovereign who appears only when 
someone threatens her claim of ownership. 

Marie, aged thirteen, is very happy. At eight she was 
placed in a boarding-school. Every three or four months 
the mother writes to the social worker to change Marie’s 
school or to provide music lessons, or not to let her bob her 
hair, or go with some particular girl. 

Helen the oldest girl, has worked her way through high-7 
school and has saved $180. She is a moody, tyrannical young? 
person, but after years of struggle finally has adjusted her- 
self to her own temperament and to intercourse with her 
fellow human beings. On being received into the Library 
School, she wrote wistfully: 

“Perhaps mother will not consider me such a failure after 
all. I wish you would write her.” 

But the mother is not quite satisfied. She would prefer a) 
different career for her daughter. 

In her mind, the parental role is vested with fina 
authority, without the inconvenience of carrying the burden 
of daily intercourse. Similarly many fathers seem to think) 
that their duty is fulfilled when they “take a hand” in time 
of trouble or appear in an emergency. Parenthood, however, ) 
is not in this act or that act; it is a process requiring con 
tinuous interest and devotion. 

A parent is bad who is a parent only spasmodically, and 


then usually at the wrong time. 
ES If one judges from court-room impressions one is 
¢ likely to fall into the belief that the bad parents 
or those likely to be called that carelessly—are the ones who 
inspire the most love. The child of the woman who drinks 
too much is so often passionately loyal. Perhaps there is a 
deeper layer in the child-parent relationship which we do 
not understand. So often what we call a bad home situation 
has no bad effect upon the child, and again things may 
appear well yet the child shows distress. 

A throng of child-custody cases comes to mind. Take one 
in which the father accuses the mother of immoralit 
There is evidence that would justify removing the child 
but the erring parent is given another chance. Outwardly, 
the mother submits to conventions, accepts supervision, he 
neighbors respect her; but something is wrong and the child 
reveals it mutely. Loss of appetite, change of posture, 
“frozen” attitude, night terrors, delinquencies, and many 
other symptoms of emotional difficulty present themselve 
And just as recent studies show that disorders in nutrition 
may be traced, not to the physiology of the child but to th 
over-anxiety of the parent, so in court we may trace delin 
quencies in young children to the emotional strains the 
undergo in adult company. 

In contrast, in these other cases where children reall 
thrive with parents who break laws, violate customs, and 
appear unfit you suspect there is at work after all som 
hidden integrity of personality which shelters the child from 
witnessing the conflict. if there is one. It may be bette 


or a child to live with this doubtful sort of parent than 
with the over-scrupulous, harassed, worried, apprehensive 
)arent who would seem on first sight to be a better in- 
fuence. “Wholesome neglect” is sometimes better than too 
uch attention in the concerns both of the body and of the 
fpirit of children. 

For older adolescents there is no reason to shrink from 
‘xposure to reality. But the young child should not share 
e moral, religious and social struggles of his parents. Let 
Whem present a sound front to the child. 

| A parent is bad who cannot shield a child from premature 
exposure to adult anxiety or perplexity. 


6 In every group of children at play, as in almost all 
¢ assemblies of human beings, one or more edge 
oward the fringe. They do not appear interested in the 
‘Jame nor are they happily absorbed in their own affairs. 
Whey are a kind of blight which destroys the sense of 
‘Juoyancy in the group. Play leaders may blame them for a 
percilious attitude or for wilful perversity. ‘They won’t 
jlay and they won’t let anyone else play.” But these in- 
Vividuals who are incapable of team-play, and whose malady 
akes the form now of bashfulness, shrinking, depression, 
vy, jealousy and self pity; again of showing off, boast- 
Mulness, aggression, critical scorn of the achievements of 
thers, belittling the value of the players and the game 
self, interference, occasional exhibitionism—they should not 
e blamed. They are, it is true, a terrific nuisance, but 
ney are almost heroically unhappy. The basic difficulty 
| their feeling of inferiority. 

If the average mother who is taking a course in child 
iudy is asked to observe a group of children, not her own, 
the playground or nursery school, she is struck by some 
pungster who is “impossible.” He appears “frozen,” he 
oes not respond to efforts to help him. She recognizes that 
2 is a “problem” and her remedy will differ with circum- 
ances and the state of her knowledge. If he is “naughty” 
nd cruel to the others, perhaps she will feel he needs a 
banking; if he is “shy” he needs “drawing out.” 

What the average mother does not see is that the family 
the child, not the child, needs treatment. There are many 
nuses of the “inferiority complex.’ One of these is the 
Mrowing up of a grudge in the child who feels that his 
hrents prefer some other child. It is humanly impossible to 
‘tel. the same emotional response to two children. However, 
parent can show a like amount of respect for varying 
prsonalities, and can cultivate an objective appreciation for 
e activities and achievements of a child for whom no con- 
pniality is felt. 

A wise mother found herself confronted with a daughter 
hose chief happiness was in collecting, skinning, dissecting 
d tottling all sorts of creatures; and in hammering, nail- 
g and building. The mother was dainty and fond of social 
tivities. In youth she had been hampered by parents who 
eferred boys. She made a resolution that if she had a 
pughter she would be given opportunity to follow her 
yn bent. When the daughter arrived, the mother was 
azed at the bugs and the nails; but she played the game 
d her child became a scientist. 

| Many children suffer from a feeling of inferiority be- 
use they have never learned to play. They do not know 
bw to act because their parents have never played with 
jem nor encouraged play. It is wise to direct the attention 
¢ such children to the activity in hand, to drain it off from 


l 
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the feel of self. In order to do this the child must know 
the security which comes from living in a family where 
his interests and accomplishments are noticed and given 
opportunity for expression, 

A parent is bad who builds up in the child a feeling of 


inferiority. 


l Erma and John had an exaggerated recoil from 

¢ pain and difficulty. They could not bear the sight 
of suffering in others. Physically they were brave enough 
but they were both moral cowards. It came out in all sorts 
of unexpected ways. John was a lovable boy. Anything 
could be forgiven him but he was always making excuses, 
telling little lies so as not to hurt people’s feelings. He got 
tired of a job, and instead of saying he was going to quit, 
sent himself a telegram stating that his mother was danger- 
ously sick. He did not wish anyone on earth to think ill of 
him, or of themselves. Naturally, only his verbal behavior 
could stand the strain of such a program; his legs might be 
late at an appointment but his tongue never admitted he 
was late. He was well on the road to building up a life- 
long habit of indirection and evasion when he stopped sud- 
denly, became outspoken and almost broke his parents 
hearts. 

Erma was younger. She did not tell lies but she was 
more readily taken in by the lies of others. She was ex- 
tremely sympathetic, attuned to suffering as some delicate 
instrument that caught the least vibration of grief. In every 
relation of life she was more unhappy than happy; she had 
a creative relation to tragedy that could spin it out of 
gossamer threads. It was not that Erma indulged in the 
vice of self-pity, but she was chiefly devoted to misery. 

There were other contributing factors, but the glaring 
cause was the fact that the mother herself had an inferiority 
complex. She was in constant need of assurance that she 
was loved, looked well, cooked, talked, danced, played cards, 
“managed” well, yet buoyed up as she was by the efforts 
of her husband and children she was constantly in danger 
of sinking into the pit of despair. A subtle air of depre- 
cation hung over everything she did and kept her children 
filled with anxiety. 

A parent is bad who permits the family atmosphere to 
become infected with his (or her) inferiority complex. 


ih A parent is bad who in an attempt to inculcate 
¢ habits of obedience succeeds merely in creating 
rebellion. 

Sometimes this is due to faulty technique, but more often 
to aggression and unwise interference with harmless activi- 
ties. Such parents undertake to manage their children. The 
word manage is an ancient one having to do with the 
government of a horse. The child subjected to such treat- 
ment may not bear the marks of bit, bridle, saddle, spur, 
or whip, but may nevertheless find it impossible to take his 
place in the modern world which demands, not so much 
submission, as participation. 

Each person, as Havelock Ellis puts it, has a part to 
play in the creation of the modern world; hence, unsophisti- 
cated parents are bad; parents who do not know there is a 
modern world. 


i A parent is bad who will not let a child grow up; 
¢ who does all the talking, makes all the decisions and 
meets all the issues. 


——— 


An Adventure in Play 
By IRENE MOTT 


Awarded First Prize in the Harmon-Survey Quarterly Award 
On the Use of Leisure 


Y first clue came from a deputation of the 
women themselves. I had been sorely puzzled 
over the problem of the health education of 
a low caste Indian village: school attendance 
had diminished, lectures were unattended, 
even the community™interest in baby shows 

lagged unless all participants were given an adequate re- 
ward for coming. Then a group of women came to me. 

“Sister,” they said, “we don’t want education. What good 
will books do us? When our daughters grow up they must 
go out and work in the fields. If we start to learn and then 
have to stop, the books rise and curse us. Give us instead 
pan suparis.” 

Now a pan supari is a social gathering which centers 
around the chewing of betel nut and at which there is usually 
music, story-telling, or some other: form of entertainment. 
When I shut my eyes and think of a pan supari I see festoons 
of mango leaves, wreaths of jasmine and rose petals, brass 
bowls gleaming and piled high with rice or coconuts, and 
above all a great noise of shouting, singing, and strange 
musical instruments. This I compared to the enforced order 
in our school buildings, and laughed. But I went home to 
think it over. 

The women in their primitive way had struck at the root 
of the problem. In spite of all one hears of the lazy life 
of the tropics, the daily routine of an Indian village woman 
is anything but idle. She must rise in 
the gray dawn and bring water from 
the well, and grind wheat into flour 
in the hand-mill, and mash the spices 
into currie between two stones in time 
to cook her husband’s breakfast before 
the cotton mills open at six o’clock. 
That finished, there is more water to 
fetch, rice to be beaten free from husks 
with a heavy polished stick, the baby 
to bathe, or cowdung to be gathered 
for a fresh fuel supply. Or perhaps 
the mud hut needs repairing—it is 
certain to need cleaning—and the 
brass cooking pots must be scoured 
with sand. If the wheat supply has 
run out, the bazaar is three miles from 
home across the hot fields. In addi- 
tion to all this she may be expected to 
supplement the family income by 
coolie work. 

No, her life was not one of amuse- 
ment. Still, she was greatly in need 
of the simple principles of cleanliness 
and hygiene we were endeavoring to 
teach her in the school. If only I could 
make her education her recreation and 
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playing games their 
mothers wished to participate in them- 
~ selves 


vice versa! Books, I had been convinced for some time, | 
were useless at the present stage of her development. Even’! 
if she should learn to read, she would be too poor for years” 
to come to possess any books of her own, and her reading 
material would be limited to chance hand-bills and luri 
cinema advertisements. 

Sewing she needed only for mending purposes, as her! 
clothing consists in a piece of cloth draped to fit. I re-' 
membered the remark of one woman when urged to comme 
to a sewing class. ‘ft 

“Sister, I can’t see and the old woman [the mother-in--:' 
law] is too old to learn. We will come and listen t 
stories.” 

So stories I produced, and as long as the stories held ou 
the women came. But both had dwindled until I considere 
that class also a failure. 


adapted and changed until their main achievment was the 
teaching of health principles. But for the older women th 
problem was more difficult and I was hesitant over at- ( 
tempting anything so radical when the women themselves: ; 
gave me another clue. ai 
In desperation I had offered prizes in three villages to 
any women who would attend ten hygiene talks and coul 
answer certain reasonable questions at the end. The priz 
offered were lavish for I expected the customary wane i 
the attendance. And the decrease ha 
begun as anticipated: fifty dwindled t 
thirty, and thirty to fifteen when 
chance intervened and saved the day. 
A group of Girl Scouts were ac} 
customed to meet in one school build 
ing before the women’s lecture began. 
Upon this particular day there h 
been tradiness and the women as) 
sembled in time to see the girls play 
ing their last game, a singing one the i 
were very fond of in which they acted ! 
out the day’s activities plentifully in= 
terspersed with the habits necessa 
to health: deep breathing, tooth 
brushing, hand-washing and so fort 
The older women looked on and we 
surprisingly delighted. They bea 
time with their hands and feet; they) 
sang the chorus; they laughed un 
restrainedly, a thing I had seld 
seen. Then they came to me. 
“Sister,” said they, “let us pla 
games when our lecture is over an 
we will always come.” 
I was amazed. Here were full} 
grown women, and the Indian girl! 


; not supposed to run and jump after she is nine or 
en years old because her husband considers it unseemly. 
Sut our school building was private and he need never 
Jnow. 

“Certainly,” I said, “we will commence with a game 
Ipday ; why not show me one of your own?” 

| So they played a game, a strange relic from old tribal 
ances, designed upon the principle of an endurance test. 
the women paired off, one clinging between the knees of 
nother. The pairs jumped to a strange rhythmic music 
‘nd collided with each other. Any pair which tumbled over 
ry stopped the continuous jumping from fatigue was 
liminated and the pair remaining at the end carried off 
he victory. After that I taught them a game from the 
Vest. Blind Man’s 
Buff, perhaps, or Three 
eep. From that day 
ve success of the class 
vas assured and the 
ifteen members came 
almost perfect at- 
igendance. I dared not 
ry the same experi- 
in the two re- 
aining villages be- 


m=. 


py next month’s budg- 
t because so many of 
he fifteen passed the 


The games filled a very real need in the lives of drudgery 
Ind hardship the women lead, and while furnishing the 
ncentive for attendance gave rhythmical exercise and 
creation in the truest sense. But I was deligted and sur- 
rised to see their influence in other lines toward the type of 
mmunity education for which I longed. One of our most 
affling problems had been that of.caste intolerance. All 
f the women in this village came from very low castes and 
had learned from sad experience that the lower the caste 
he more finely drawn and rigidly adhered to are the differ- 
nces between them. If a midwife, who comes from one of 
he lowest castes of all, happened into a school building she 
(as exiled into a distant corner by the other women. Or, 
dit the meeting was a scene of merrymaking and food was to 
(je eaten, she was not allowed to come within the building 
t all. But the spirit of play and of festivity did away with 
his for the time being and the different castes forgot them- 
elves and played together, learning tolerance as a_by- 
roduct. The little leisure which the village woman possesses 
5 usually spent in quarrel and intrigue, and personal quarrels 
s well as caste differences began to be swallowed up, at 
east during the weekly hours spent in playing games to- 
ether. 

After this we proceeded to a more daring exploit, a health 
rama, acted by the women who had been listening to our 
Jalks on baby care and general hygiene. A very simple plot 
as chosen: that of a good family and a bad family who 
ived side by side with all the lurid details of the conse- 
uences which followed hard upon sanitary and unsanitary 
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Below:the native 
mother as she ap- 
peared in the 
health drama, 
taking very te- 
dlistically with 
dishevelled hair 
and soiled cloth- 
ing the role of 
the bad woman 
while at right she 
is shown as she 
is in life—tidy 
and neat 


methods of living left entirely unex- 
purgated. Everyone enjoyed this, the 
participants as well as the general 
village public who looked on, made 
remarks, and asked questions. In the 
end we took photographs which we 
made up into lantern slides that the 
play’s influence might extend farther. 
To my great delight the woman who 
had most realistically acted the part of 
the bad woman with dishevelled hair and soiled clothing 
came to me to say: 

“The people who see those pictures will think I am a 
dirty woman. Take my picture when I am clean and neatly 
dressed and say at the end of the pictures: “This is the way 
she looks when she is not acting.’ ”’ 

So the purpose of the drama had penetrated even deeper 
than I had dared to hope, and one woman at least had been 
awakened through the fun to a sense of pride in her clean- 
liness. 

From this point we have great hopes of the future de- 
velopment of our simple plans of education. If through the 
right kind of recreation we can develop the personal re- 
sources of these women to enable them to make better use 
of their leisure time, if we can get under their hopelessly 
resigned attitude which has been brought about by a life 
of drudgery and give them a sense of responsibility toward 
the cleanliness and beauty of their homes and village, and 
with it all give them a large splash of enjoyment by the 
way—our method of education will have been found and 
there remains but the working out of it. If social groups 
will meet and discuss what can be done about the com- 
mon problem of the fly, the rat and the mosquito, let 
them have their pan supari and festivity; the health of 
the village will be noticeably improved. Game principles 
seem to be the same the world over and I know of no 
better method for bridging the gulfs created by language 
and by nationality, by caste, prejudice or 
intolerance. 
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E had come to the end of our tour of the 
factory: a brick, steel and many-windowed 
building; a machine shop; a_ thoroughly 
American industrial establishment. I ask the 
reader to stop at this point, and before read- 
ing the next sentence examine the pictures 
hich these terms—machine shop, American industrial es- 
ablishment—have evoked in his mind. Some months ago 
tried the experiment on the editor of an important 
‘uropean newspaper who had come from Geneva to study 
‘\merican industrial methods. His response ran true to the 
Jnticipated stereotyped pattern. He saw vast arrays of high- 
peed automatic machines, tended by men and women 
Jerforming endlessly repetitive operations, turning out cheap 
oods at high wages—automatic machines, human automata, 
ass production. Our most sensationally advertised factories 
jorrespond to that pattern. 

Well, in this particular factory I had seen only two 
elatively unimportant automatic machines, turning out 
rass screws of certain not generally standardized 
Jimensions. Most of the parts were being tooled to a 
minimum accuracy of one one-thousandth of an inch by 
vorkmen who while they worked explained their role in the 
completed apparatus. At the end of our tour we came to men 
ho were tooling parts beyond an accuracy of one ten- 
housandth of an inch, an accuracy so near absolute eveness 
hat its imperfections eluded standard measuring instruments 
ind could be detected only by fingers of rare tactile delicacy. 
While I tried to formulate an intelligent question as to 
he possible need of such super- 
ative workmanship, a man at 
he bench placed in my hand a 
tylindrical piece of metal four 
x five inches long, possibly a 
juarter of an inch in diameter. 
After three minutes or there- 
ibouts, he told me that my blood 
neat had raised ripples of a 
limension which if rigidly present 
vhen the rod was put in place 
night destroy the scientific worth 
of the instrument—an octagonal 
fotor with eight mirrored faces 
lesigned to enable a university 
ohysicist to test the Einstein 
heory under laboratory condi- 
ions. An essential requirement 
was that these eight mirrors 
hould whirl at a constant and 
evolutions per minute. 

The thing fascinated me as it obviously thrilled the men 
vho had made it. But our excitements came from dif- 
erent directions. They felt the triumph of their tech- 
uical arts in the service of scientific exploration. I saw 
1 cue to the esprit de corps I had felt in the shops, to the 
abor policy of the management, to the methods and 


machine 


uniform speed of 32,000 


More exciting to me than these in- 
genious instruments and the evolutionary 
vistas they opened was the discovery 
that the demands they were making upon 
their makers, as conditions of dependable 
performance, were leading the man- 
agement to apply at least the first crude 
elements of a scientific technique to the 
behavior and control of the human beings 
in the working force, and to the condi- 
tions of their effective association. The 
which man discovered and 
which threatened to brutalize him, ts 

discovering man to himself. 
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practices of the personnel department, to the exis- 
tence of the Industrial Association, which in 1920 the 
employes themselves had initiated in a factory that 
a few years before had been largely under trade-union 
control. 

When that rotor, with its eight mirrored faces made to 
deflect light as they pursued one another at a speed of 
32,000 R.P.M., was put to its factory test, all the mechanics 
and engineers who had taken part in its making came to- 
gether to see their finished work. At that moment, they 
were with Einstein and Michelson following light into the 
secrets of space; they felt themselves members of the great 
scientific confraternity; the sense of cumulative mastery 
over the forces of nature—that sense of man’s capacity to 
control his environment and so to liberate his creative 
faculties for the shaping of a civilized life—cast glamor 
about every machine in the shop and touched every process, 
every workman with dignity. 

Dah 

SAY “at the moment” advisedly, because in the best of 

industrial establishments the sustained enthusiasm which 
characterizes the research and engineering staffs, especially 
where as in this instance the factory is devoted to the produc- 
tion of instruments whose invention and_ evolutionary 
development are integral to the widening stream of general 
scientific knowledge, does not carry over to the wage-earning, 
hired-and-fired mechanical force. The technical men know 
that they belong to the scientific confraternity and are able 
to gauge their worth and their security accordingly. The 
wage-earners, who like their 
machines are still generally 
regarded by the technical men, 
the “brains of the plant,” as 
tools—tools requiring special con- 
sideration, to be sure, human 
tools, yet tools—do not belong. 
At moments, as when this rotor 
was tested, they are invited to 
sit in, but they sit in by suffrance. 

The scientific spirit, the high 
inspiration of the technical men, 
has hardly been permitted to 
enter the realm of industrial 
relations. Most wage-workers, 
however great their craft skill, 
live in a world of uncertainties, 
in an atmosphere gusty with 
suspicions, vaguely defined forces 
of conflict, resentments and benevolent desires, victims of the 
refractory superstition that the behavior of “human nature,” 
unlike the behavior of chemical elements, is not susceptible 
of precise observation and record, orderly analysis, inductive 
statement, experimental and reasoned control. As a result 
of this almost universal failure of management to deal with 
human nature in a dispassionately scientific spirit, much of 
the most precious of all commodities, the latent emotional 
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power of the wage-working group, is wasted. Of all in- 
dustrial wastes that is the greatest. 


OW often in discussing legislative reform, or educa- 
tional method, or the conduct of men in political or 
industrial government, the latest municipal scandal, or the 
local sensation that holds the stick-whittling gossips buzzing 
for hours in the village post office, has one not heard the 
wiseacres say, “Human nature is always the same; you 
can’t change human nature.” And then of a specific instance, 
“You can never tell what people 
will do; they never act twice 
the same; human nature is 
beyond understanding; it’s dif- 
ferent with folks from what it 
is with machines.” 
How different? And what 
pains have we taken to find out? 
The major product of the 


throughout the world, are devoting their keenest intelligenc 
to the more perfect application of these laws to a singl 
instrument. Every detail in the experimental evolution o 
that instrument, in the laboratory and on the ships of th 
great navies of the world, is on record. Eighteenth century 
1817, 1852, 1878, 1911—these are memorable dates in th 
minds of the engineers having to do with the gyroscopi 
compass. And why shouldn’t they be? This compass tha 
knows true north and of itself, automatically, keeps ship 
to their course is somehow integral to the mind of man 

a functioning part of his creativ 

genius. Fundamentally, there 


Rigorous exactions of the machines fore, its behavior is no les 
are compelling men to regard one an- 
other in the light of the same objectively 
scientific attitude to whose creative ef- 
fectiveness the machines bear insistent 
testimony. They are cutting across the 


mysterious than the behavior o 
man; is indeed, only a specificall: 
conditioned extension of his be 
havior. 

But we have hardly begun t 
accord to human behavior th 


Sperry Gyroscope Company is old habit patterns, battering down old kind of sustained observation 
the gyro-compass, “‘an accurate, stereotyped ideas, evoking a new mind. painstaking analysis, and syn 


scientific instrument which gives 

a means of indicating the true 

north without the errors of variation and deviation to which 
the magnetic compass is subject.’’ I ask one of the engineers 
to explain to me by what methods, by means of what devices, 
by the application of what principles this result is ac- 
complished. And he begins: “Contrary to impressions felt 
by many people unfamiliar with the gyroscope phenomena, 
the behavior of a spinning wheel is not mysterious, but is 
only the manifestation of well known laws.” 

What keeps the spinning top on its toe, the moving bicycle 
in balance? Roll a round flat stone down a hill and watch 
how the centrifugal force introduced by its motion balances 
the force of gravity so that instead of falling over as it does 
when left to stand still, it rolls upright and uprighter the 
faster it rolls. We have all seen the gyroscopic principle 
at work. Yet for how many hundreds of thousands of years 
did men watch rolling stones before they became aware that 
a law was manifesting itself? that a principle was involved? 
that the strange action of the stones in refusing to fall as 
they rolled was not due to a demon, or spirit, or soul that 
had entered them under penalty or for joy of the ride? 

All absorbed in his technical subject, the engineer goes 
on to explain that the invention of the gyroscope as a 
scientific instrument is lost in the shadows of the eighteenth 
century, that it emerges into the record with ‘Bohenberger’s 
“composition of the rotation of the gyroscope” in 1817, with 
the experiments of Leon Foucault who first called a freely 
spun rotating wheel a “gyroscope” because “its operations 
depend upon the rotation of the earth and are but varied 
manifestations of such rotation,” and how it was Foucault 
who in 1852 first demonstrated that a gyroscope freely 
suspended will point in one direction—true north, for ex- 
ample—so long as the rotation lasts. Thus he started in- 
vestigators on the trail of the gyroscopic compass. 

The behavior of the spinning wheel is not mysterious, 
but is only the manifestation of well known laws! Yes, 
after hundreds of thousands of years of unsystematic ob- 
servation, more than a hundred years of laboratory ex- 
perimentation, recording, conference, discussion, analysis, 
piece-meal induction, and theoretical revision, the laws begin 
to be well known. Yet hundreds of men in laboratories 


thetic description that systematic 
ally applied to the gyroscope fo 
more than one hundred years has brought into tangibl 


-being not only the gyro-compass, but also the gyro 


stabilizer for ships, the ‘“‘automatic airplane pilot,” anc 
such highly individualized instruments as the mirrorec 
rotor that catches, breaks and flashes back shafts o: 
light as it spins at a uniform speed of 32,000 R.P.M 
More exciting to me than these ingenious instruments anc 
the evolutionary vistas they opened was the discovery thai 
the demands they were making upon their makers, as condi 
tions of dependable performance, were leading the man: 
agement to apply at least the first crude elements of 4 
scientific technique to the behavior of the human beings ir 
the working force, and to the conditions of their effective 
association. The machine which man discovered and 
which threatened to brutalize him, is discovering man t 
himself. 


URS is an industrial civilization, fundamentally 

machine-conditioned civilization. The form an 
character of our social and political institutions are in 
creasingly destined to be determined by the tools we us 
in getting a living, by our relationship, whether of master 
or of fatalistic servitude, to the machine upon whose opera 
tion our economic security rests. It takes no special gift 0! 
prophecy to see that the political arrangements that provi 
to be functionally effective in industry will in due cours 
prevail in the government of cities and states, for the coi 
mon law—the mores, the) folkways—upon which th 
authority of states rests, is but the generalized expressio 
of the experience of the effective members of the communit 
It is not in the atrophied village, or the peripheral agr 
cultural community, the chaotic metropolis, or even th 
legislative centers where men predominate whose minds ar 
held in the stereotyped patterns of yesterday’s instit 
tionalized folkways that the vital germ of tomorrow’ 
government can best be observed. The dynamic experimen 
upon whose outcome tomorrow’s social and economic a 
rangements depend are going forward in mechanized i 
dustry. For the precise exactions of the machines ar 
compelling men to regard one another in the light of t 


jsame objectively Uentine attitude to whose creative ef- 
ectiveness the machines bear insistent testimony. They are 
cutting across old habit patterns, battering down old 
stereotyped ideas, evoking a new mind. I am disposed to 
‘stress this insufhciently observed effect of the machine upon 
individual and group behavior because it is the key to the 
social appraisal of welfare and personnel work, scientific 
management, company unionism, union-management  co- 
operation, and all similar developments which are re- 
constructing the foundations not of industrial govern. 
ment only but of all government. 


ee 


HE moment one turns from 
the history of the product to 
he analysis of human relation- 
hips in such an establishment as 
he Sperry Gyroscope factory one 
finds oneself in a_ prescientific 
orld. As I have indicated, 
fevery detail in the evolutionary 
istory of the gyroscopic prin- 
iple as applied in the gyroscopic 
Hompass and similar instruments, is matter of precise 
-ecord and has been incorporated in the general body 
f scientific knowledge. Certain specific applications of 
he principle are, to be sure, covered by patents which 
limit. their commercial production and sale, but patents 
Ho not bar new knowledge of the principles them- 
belves from the currency of thinking men. It is probable 
‘hat men like Mr. Sperry take greater delight in their 
‘ontributions to knowledge than in commercial success and 
that for them the acquisition of wealth is primarily of im- 
»ortance because it frees them for further research. Noth- 
ing that was said to me by the engineers and workmen on 
that day of my first tour of the plant expressed such pride 
s the fact that they were making the eight-mirrored rotor, 
ot to conquer a new sales market, but to enable Professor 
Michelson, “‘a friend of Mr. Sperry’s” to apply the Einstein 
heory of relativity in remeasuring the speed of light. In the 
ield of physical research and mechanical control, men have 
leveloped such complete faith in the constructive results of 
he free experimental application of the scientific procedure 
hat they follow it fearlessly and with confident enthusiasm. 
When it comes to the history of personnel realtionships 
ind the evolution of the present form of industrial govern- 
ment in the Sperry factory the records are at best fragmen- 
ary and not as yet organized.like those in the technical 
esearch laboratory. They still bear a closer resemblance 
io the case records of family relief societies than to those 
f the biologist or electrochemist. They are used primarily 
‘or immediate administrative purposes and very little for 
long range scientific induction. This is not said in in- 
lictment of the Sperry management. The situation here 
; typical of that in most industrial establishments. It 
rises from the fact that the science of human behavior 
5 still embryonic, that it has not been developed beyond 
point at a level with that at which the science of me- 
hanical production had arrived before Frederick W. 
“aylor began the experiments which resulted in what is 
niversally known as the Taylor system of scientific man- 
gement. 

| Executives are still largely preoccupied with the distor- 
ions of the individual personality under pressure of the 


Certain members of the Sperry man- 
agement gave thought to the fact that 
when a gyroscope compass fails to per- 
form as a compass it 1s not “fired” but 
studied until the difficulty is understood 
and corrected. They decided to approach 


the resistence of the meninthe same spirit: 
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machine and have hardly begun to consider the organic 
interplay of individual and group responses to the machine. 
Taylor’s work was done before the birth of behavioristic 
psychology in the broader contemporaneous sense. Men still 
looked at human behavior, as for the most part they still 
do, through a cloud of mystery. Taylor did recognize, ac- 
cording to Copley, his biographer, that “all other industrial 
problems are swallowed up in the problem of industrial 
relations.” But his major preoccupation was with the per- 
fection and efficient utilization of machines and the discipline 
and control of men in obedience 
to this conception of efficiency. 
The brilliant initial success of 
his work lead men like Professor 
John Maurice Clark to raise the 
question as to whether we ought 
not to reverse the classic eco- 
nomic axiom which says that 
capital, including machinery. con- 
sists of instruments utiliz.d by 
human beings for the production 
of wealth, in favor of the me- 
chanical engineer’s apparent conviction that human beings 
are instruments utilized by machines for the machines’ in- 
crease and biological development. 

But, to quote Taylor’s biographer again, “when a start 
is made with scientific management, it is in the natural or 
logical order that mechanical conditions be looked into first, 
since it is obvious that what labor can do all depends on the 
nature and condition of its implements.’’ Unfortunately, 
there has been a tendency to limit the application of the 
scientific method of analysis, induction and synthesis to the 
mechanical conditions, due to a foreshortening of perspective 
which keeps the machine so completely at the focus of 
observation that observers fail to see that the machine is 
but an extension of man’s manual equipment and that its 
behavior is similarly a specifically conditioned extension of 
human behavior. This fact is only beginning to receive 
recognition. For example, Albert Whitney, who as chair- 
man of the National Workmen’s Compensation Service 
Bureau of the associated liability insurance companies, has 
had general supervision of the companies’ safety work, tells 
me that their experience is demonstrating that the most im- 
portant consideration in the reduction of accidents is not 
the provision of further mechanical safeguards but what he 
calls the human element—the mental attitude of manage- 
ment and men toward safety and the conservation of life. 
His leading problem is no longer that of mechanical inven- 
tion but that of group psychology and education. Thus, 
as I already suggested, the machine which men discovered 
is, as a condition of its dependable behavior, compelling men 
to shift the focus of their attention from itself to the 
behavior of men, and the conditions of their effective as- 
sociation. 


HE history of industrial relations in the Sperry 
Je factory as based upon incomplete records 
pieced together from fragmentary interviews intermittently 
carried on over a period of two years and principally with 
men in charge of the personnel and production departments, 
bears a striking resemblance to that in the Midvale steel 
plant during Taylor’s time, and in its later chapters shows 
marked signs of aylor’s influence. The business was 
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founded by Elmer A. Sperry, who is characterized by his 
professional associates as one of our “great pioneers in the 
application of electricity to transportation, mining and other 
machinery, ship navigation and searchlights. He was one 
of the founders of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and the American Electrochemical Society, and 
was chairman of the committee that called the first meet- 
ing of the National Electric Light Association. During 
the war he served on the Naval Consulting Board. He is a 
member of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the Naval Architects and Marine Engineers and other 
semi-technical organizations. The work that has brought 
him greatest fame is the commercial application of the 
gyroscope.” One gathers from the men who have worked 
with him that his scientific predominate over his business 
interests, although he has always made commercial success 
a major test of the worth of his discoveries. 

He began the commercial production of the gyroscopic 
compass and ship stabilizer when these instruments were 
still in a semi-experimental stage of development, so that 
his factory was originally as much a research labortory as 
a manufacturing establishment. It was as important to 
him that his factory manager and departmental fore- 
men should act as his personal aides as it was that his 
research assistants should have an intimate - understanding 
of his ideas and objectives. As he was his own laboratory 
director, so he was also his own factory superintendent, 
since under the conditions the two things were inseparable. 
Similarly, because of the novel and technically special char- 
acter of the instruments he was manufacturing, Mr. Sperry 
acted as his own salesman, since a condition of sales was 
that prospective clients—naval engineers and especially mem- 
bers of the technical staff of the 
United States Navy—must be 
convinced that his gyro-compass 
was a practical aid to navigation 


When the rotor with its eight mir- 


what they thought the best ways of doing their work. 

Just as there was no centralized system of planning and 
production control, so there was no system for gathering 
into a central pool the special skill, the expert knowledge 
of the best ways of making the parts of the instrument 
assigned to individual workmen. Each man treasured this 
knowledge in his own head. So long as the factory was 
small and Mr. Sperry or his chief of staff could maintain 
intimate relations with each of the workmen, this method 
served well enough. It is the ideal method for a research 
laboratory where men are emotionally united by a common 
and cooperative scientific interest, though even here sub- 
ordinates are often reluctant to surrender a patentable find 
or to forego individual credit for a major discovery. 

In a commercial enterprise, however, where scientific 
and profit motives are interwoven, the conflict of economic 
interest between the owners and the wage-earners is likely 
to become acute in direct proportion to the success of the 
business. Foremen and the individual workmen, especially, 
develop the conviction that they have a vested interest in 
their special craft skill, in the disposal of which they apply 
the accepted ethics implicitly in the “law of supply and 
demand.” Family sentiment becomes clouded by the senti- 
ment of individual acquisitiveness. Possessors of special 
skill come to feel themselves indispensable and, like good 
business men similarly circumstanced, give as little of their 
precious commodity for as much as the traffic will bear, 
often indeed, where there is no system of open cost account- 
ing to enlighten them, more than the traffic can bear. This 
leads to what Taylor denounced as “‘systematic soldiering,” 
what Veblen in his more inclusive analysis of business enter- 
prise characterized as “business sabotage.” Where the 
management, eager to make 
sales and without exact cost. 
data upon which to figure sales 
prices, takes orders at too nar- 


and not merely another seven- 
days wonder. For the gyro- 
scope was, if possible, in worse 
repute than the heavier-than-air 
flying machine in the days of 
Langley’s abortive flight into the 
Potomac. 

The result was that the fac- 
tory organization was built up 
after the model of the domestic 
industries of an earlier period, 
or rather it grew about the in- 
ventor-manufacturer as a sort of 
pater familias. The system of 
accounts was of the simplest. 
There was no cost accounting in 
our contemporary sense. “There 
was no centralized system of 
planning and production control, 
except in so far as Mr. Sperry 
was himself the center of opera- 


rowed faces made to deflect light as 
they pursued one another at the speed 
of 32,000 revolutions per minute was put 
to its factory test, all the mechanics and 
engineers who had taken part in its mak- 
ing came together to see their finished 
work. At that moment, they were with 
Einstein and Michelson following light 
into the secrets of space, they felt them- 
selves members of the great scientific 
confraternity,; the sense of cumulative 
mastery over the forces of nature—that 
sense of man’s capacity to control his 
environment and so to liberate his crea- 
tive faculties for the shaping of a civi- 
lized life—cast glamor about every ma- 
chine in the shop and touched every 
process, every workman with dignity. 


row a margin of profit, it puts 
itself under the necessity of 
crowding the men for more 
work at lower wages. Politics, 
in the invidious sense of that 
term, creeps in between super- 
intendent and foremen, between 
foremen and wage-earners—indi- 
vidual bargaining, favoritism, the 
use of “pull” and “‘influence,”’ the 
organization within the plant of 
personal cliques. The evolution 
of industrial government up to 
this point parallels the evolution 
of municipal government; beyond 
this point, as we shall see, it has 
outstripped municipal govern- 
ment in the application of a 
scientific technique to the prob- 
lem of effective organization and 
control. 


tions. When he brought in an order, he took up the prob- 
lem of its execution with his chief of staff, who in turn took 
up sections of the problem with his foremen, who in turn 
took up segments of sections with the men at the 
benches or machines, all of whom were craft specialists 
and as such were accorded wide freedom in devising 


Roughly speaking, the Sperry factory organization had 
reached about this point when our entrance into the War 
greatly increased the demands upon it, so that the numbers on 
its payroll rose from approximately four hundred to about 
two thousand. This inrush of outsiders put an impossible 
strain upon the family spirit. The men who had acquired 
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special skill in the making of parts of the factory’s principal 
product, the gyroscopic compass, were not too patriotically 
disposed to make their skill common property, any more than 
munitions manufacturers were disposed to surrender their 
patents or to do war work without war profit. This is the 
more readily understood when it is known that as late as 
1915, all men in the plant worked on a weekly basis and 
that their average weekly income, lumping janitors and 
chore boys with skilled mechanics, was $15.40. 


VEN had they been dispoesd to share their skill it is 

doubtful whether they would have been able to com- 
bine with intensified production, the teaching of hundreds 
of green hands. And in those days of the one-man family 
tradition, the Sperry management, like most other Ameri- 
can managements, had not developed the over-all system of 
supervision and instruction which is to-day one of its most 
useful instruments. It was inevitable that the superinten- 
dent and foremen should resort to driving, to pressure, not 
upon the over-all organization which was then non-existent, 
but upon individuals. That the management had been able 
to win the loyalty of its employes to an unusual degree is 
indicated by the fact that this driving policy did not result 
in a general strike. The family hung together. In spite 
of the fact that, because of its exceptionallly good equip- 
ment, the factory was called upon to manufacture munitions 
outside its customary lines, it not only increased volume 
and range of output, but maintained quality to a notable 
degree. 

Moreover, its major product, the gyrocompass, afforded 
special advantages which our navy owed to the inventive 
genius of Mr. Sperry. But the experience of war years 
showed that the traditional form of loose family organiza- 
tion carried over from the age of all-round craftsmanship, 
was ill adapted to the best use of modern specialized ma- 
chine equipment. In a plant manufacturing instruments 
‘whose value depended upon high accuracy, where workmen 
were segregated to individual parts, a single inaccurately 
made part at the hands of a single awkward workman was 
often fatal to the whole product. When apparatus was 
assembled under the eyes of the plant engineers, individual 
inaccuracies could be corrected with reasonable ease. But 
when parts were shipped overseas for assemly thousands 
of miles from the shop, such inaccuracies were often beyond 
correction. It will be remembered that to coordinate our 
naval operations with those of the Allies, our naval base 
was established in London under Admiral Sims. The Sperry 
gyrocompass had become a chief dependence of the navy 
in laying the cordon of mines across the North Sea and in 
similar delicate operations. “The importance which Admiral 
Sims attached to this instrument is indicated by the fact 
that he cooperated with the Sperry management by suggest- 
ing one of his own subordinates, a naval engineer who had 
had sea-going experience with the gyrocompass, to help in 
transforming the family works organization along what are 
commonly known as scientific management lines. Thus as 
a condition of dependable behavior the machines which the 
factory produced lead to the application of the scientific 
technique to the behavior of men. 

To those having a peculiar interest in the history and 
constructive future of organized labor, the relation of the 
trade unions to this development is significant. In spite 
of the friendly attitude between management and men which 
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under Mr. Sperry’s guidance the family arrangement de- 
veloped, both management and men recognize that the trade 
unions laid the rock bottom foundations even of this family 
structure. Through them wage-rates were standardized at 
or near a cost-of-living level, they determined prevailing 
wage rates in the market and so tended to equalize compe- 
titive conditions. “The backbone of the skilled groups in the 
Sperry factory belonged to the craft unions. The manage- 
ment was not actively opposed to the unions, but neither 
would it enter into overt agreements with them. Thus it 
held them to their traditionally defensive position as pro- 
tectors of the living standards not only of their own mem- 
bers, but also of the entire working force. It failed to see 
in them, as President Willard of the Baltimore and Ohio, 
and President Thornton of the Canadian National see, a 
superlative instrument for the organization of skill with 
reference to the improvement, in cooperation with manage- 
ment, of the over-all productive process. Neither had or- 
ganized labor adopted its present official policy of coopera- 
tion in promoting efficient production as its best means of 
advancing not only the prevailing standard of living, but 
also labor’s industrial status. When Admiral Sims’ designee 
reached the Sperry factory, he found a committee of trade 
union shop stewards handling grievances, although the unions 
were not “recognized.” ‘Trade union business agents had 
free access to the plant. Under the government’s labor poli- 
cy, the national union officers had the ear of the labor 
adjustment boards of the Army and Navy. In spite of their 
almost exclusive concern with the business interests of their 
own members, the pressure of the unions was a stabilizing 
force in the midst of a turbulent situation. But principally 
because they had always been debarred from participation 
in the consideration of managerial problems,—problems of 
efhcient plant organization and production—they main- 
tained a negative attitude toward the management’s im- 


perative need of reorganizing the production process 
in conformity with the demands of the  factory’s 
product. 


The new management initially attempted to carry the 
trade unionists along in the development of an over-all pro- 
duction organization, without, however, inviting the unions 
as such to cooperate. Neither were the unions prepared to 
ask recognition on the union-management cooperative basis. 
Partly because the management failed to recognize them, 
but also in large part because of their own defensive tradi- 
tion, they permitted the opportunity to initiate cooperative 
relationships to slip by. Today, with the exception of the 
moulders, the workers in the Sperry factory handle their 
grievances, not through trade union representatives, but 
through their representatives in the Sperry Industrial Asso- 


ciation, an over-all plant organization, pivoted on the pro- 
duction process. 


S will presently appear, this transformation in indus- 

trial relations was a direct response to the demands of 
the machine, a condition of whose dependable behavior is that 
man-power must’ function in conformity with the same 
orderly laws as those which men have incorporated in the 
machines themselves. 

The history here is analogous to the history of scientific 
management as developed by Taylor and is indeed a direct 
supplement of that history. The salient impression of my 
first tour of the Sperry factory, as I began by saying, was 
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that the present form of industrial organization had been 
determined by scientifically disciplined engineers with prime 
reference to the demands of the factory’s product, delicate 
instruments of precision, as conditions of their dependable 
behavior, and that it was these demands that were lead- 
ing the management to extend the technique of scientific 
analysis beyond the behavior of the instruments to the 
behavior of the human beings in the working force. 

In commenting upon my summary study of the company 
union in the West Lynn plant of the General Electric 
Company [Survey Graphic for April, 1926], a leading trade 
union official, by way of encouraging me to go deeper into 
the subject, observed that the unions had hitherto “kept one 
suit of clothes for all situations,” that they were increasingly 
finding that the suit did not fit, that something had hap- 
pened on the inside of industry of which they had failed 
to take account. What that soincehing is we shall, I am 
persuaded, never discover so long as we permit our objectiv- 
ity to be muddled by the imputation of sinister motives to 
management. ‘That there is a conflict of economic inter- 
est between the wage-workers and the owners of property 
devoted to profit may be taken for granted; that this con- 
flict, like the rivalry among nations, has traditionally fol- 
lowed the precedents of tribal warfare is manifest; that 
“jungle-mindedness” still widely pervades the atmosphere 
of industrial relations most observers will grant. There are 
employers and employers’ associations that are for “war 
to the finish” on trade unions; there are wage-working 
groups for whom a condition precedent to all social prog- 
ress is the overthrow of “capitalism” and the wiping out 
of all “capitalistic exploiters.” At the same time, only 
the deliberately blind can fail to see that the most hopeful 
fact in American industrial relations is the increasing zeal 
on the part of both employers and wage-earners to find an 
intelligent way of resolving conflict without the wastes of 
primitive warfare. They are finding in the creative process 
itself the field of their common interests. 

Conflict is the condition of all progress for the individual 
and the group, but we are beginning to see that its crea- 
tive resolution depends not upon the imposition of the power 
of one over- another, not even upon a mere balance of 
power, but upon a fusion of ideas directed to the attain- 
ment of common ends. This accounts for the emphasis 
upon “cooperation” in the most successful company unions 
as well as in the newly formulated policy of the American 
Federation of Labor. And in 
both caess the germinal and dy- 
namic idea, whether or not those 
who are being moved by it are 
clearly aware of its character, 
has evolved in response to the 
demands of the machines, whose 
behavior, since it is only a speci- 
fically conditioned extension of 
human behavior, inevitably re- 
flects the state of harmonious ad- 
justment or friction, engendering maladjustment in the 
working force. 


T was when deliveries to the Navy became unsatisfactory, 
when the behavior of the instruments became unde- 
pendable, that Admiral Sims’ designee was appointed vice- 
president and general manager of the Sperry plant. The 
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Observers fail to see that the machine 
is but an extension of man’s manual 
equipment and that its behavior is stmt- 
larly a specifically conditioned extension 
of human behavior. This fact ts only be- 
ginning to receive recognition. 
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details of his procedure in the reorganization of industrial 
relations are, unfortunately, not recorded. On three or 
four major points, however, men who were at the time 
and are still in the factory are agreed. It was obvious that 
the traditional craft organization was ill adapted to the free 
allocation of men to the specialized operations into which the 
specialized instruments to be produced demanded that the 
work should be divided. Within the term machinist, for ex- 
ample, may be included scores of specialized crafts, such a: 
bench lathe operators, engine lathe operators, milling 
machine operators, tool makers. Indeed, many operation: 
may be peculiar to a single establishment. Men who have 
mastered special processes are not only chary of impart: 
ing their skill to newcomers, especially if they have in- 
vested time and labor in building up a protective unior 
and the newcomers have not, but are also jealous of the 
allocation of work to others which they believe properly 
belongs to them. Where the knowledge of the best way 
to perform each of these operations is stored in the memory 
of the individual workman, each of these special craft line: 
is likely to rise as a barrier to the free flow of production: 

One of the first steps of the new manager was an attempt 
to overcome the waste resulting from these breaks in the 
production circuit by appealing to the men to merge thei 


‘craft and sub-craft divisions into an over-all plant organ. 


ization based upon departmental divisions. Members ot 
the craft unions, if not in the actual majority, were never. 
theless dominant. The labor administration of the Navy 
was sympathetic to the unions and followed the policie: 
laid down by the War Labor ‘Board. The new manage: 
hired the hall in Brooklyn where the unions were accus: 
tomed to meet and called a meeting of the Sperry employe: 
at which he proposed the setting up of a works’ council 
The proposal was unanimously rejected by the approxi: 
mately 45 per cent of the employes who attended the meet. 
ing. The manager then tried to reach his objective by 
stimulating the organization of the Sperry Club, whict 
achieved two dances, one conducted by the “roughnecks’ 
to the displeasure of the “white collar” contingent, the 
second by the “class,” but avoided by the “roughnecks.” 

I have stumbled upon a memorandum of a committee meet: 
ing held by the manager with the shop stewards at about thi: 
time, in which the divergent points-of-view of the unior 
leaders and the manager are noted. Said the chairman o: 
the shop stewards: ‘There have been complaints that time 
is lost during working hours 
This cannot be helped becaus¢ 
many pamphlets are being passe¢ 
about the shop during working 
hours boosting this Sperry Club 
I am opposed to it and most o! 
the people with whom I have 
spoken are opposed to it. If we 
were paid enough to carry u: 
over from week to week and alsc 
to enable us to save two 01 
three dollars a week, we would not find it necessary tc 
belong to any organization. Contracts should be made te 
provide for increases in wages.” 

Said the manager: “It is not purely a question of 
mutual aid. It is a question of getting together as « 
whole and this can best be done by getting together ac 
cording to departments. (Continued on page 473) 


Modern and Academic Art 


As Seen in Selections Made from Three Recent Exhibitions 


HE assumption of past generations of painters that 

nature is copyable (which she is not), and its corollary 

that a work of art is a copy of nature, is the spring- 
board from which Modern Art takes off. ‘The direction of 
its progress is reflected in the words of a certain French 
modern: a picture is no longer a bit of nature seen through 
an open window (the frame) ; neither is it a record of the 
painter’s emotional response to nature; a picture today is 
an entity, self-contained, a thing in itself and of itself alone, 
without reference to its maker or its subject. 

The logic of such doctrine is abstractionism, an end 
promptly achieved some years ago, and since increasingly 
discarded. But modern art in other manifestations continues 
to flourish in spite of the protests of the conservative critics, 
the apathy of the museums, and the bewilderment or the 
indifference of the public. It has made haste noisily and 
slowly. Indeed, two of the chief signs of its progress are 
both somewhat negative: it has brought about an odd note of 
apology, a wistful loss of authority, in traditionalism, and it 
has attracted to its banner the livest spirits of our times. 

Its positive contribution, however, has been notable. 
Chaotic as it may seem at first glance, modern art has 
brought order (after a very long absence) back into paint- 
ing. In its audacious plunge beneath surfaces, it has redis- 


' covered rhythm and design, and given new vitality to both 


While the 


color and form in terms of organized unity. 


NEW YORK 


by John Marin (American), International Exhibition 
of Modern Art, Brooklyn Museum 


THE SKYSCRAPER 


by Roy Brown (American), Twenty-fifth Carnegie Institute 
International Exhibition, Pittsburgh 


American moderns, as a group, cannot be said to have 
initiated these reforms, there is not to my mind a single 
other group in the world that has assimilated them more 
completely, or that in this day of consolidation is giving 
back a more genuine reflection of its own inner vision. 

All this might seem to lead to the popular conclusion that 
modern art is, en masse, good—or bad, and that its accept: 
ance necessarily implies the rejection of its supposed oppo. 
site, academic art. Neither conclusion is justified. Each 
school today is acting and reacting on the other—advan- 
tageously. But it is worth remembering that every move: 
ment, or, more accurately, every change—be it in art, or 
government, or women’s fashions—is not only a striving 
toward, but a revolt from. ‘The unfortunate, the unpar- 
donable thing is for the non-rebel to mount the bandwagon 
of the rebels. Revolutions live and achieve by conviction, not 
by being fashionable. 

For my part, I think there have been far too many and too 
willing converts to modernism. Which is to say far too few 
convinced practitioners and advocates. It is well that the 
public, which in the end always decides the artist’s fate 
(generally some decades after he has passed on), is finally 
taking its courage in hand and liking what it does like. It 
would be better if at the same time it could manage to keep 
open mind to the likes of others. 

Rogpert HALLOWELL 


MYSTIC LANDSCAPE 


by Dottori (Italian), International Exhibition of Modern Art, Brooklyn Museum 


N these pages are re- 

produced, side by 
side, examples of current 
modern and academic art, 
taken with one exception 
from the Pittsburgh In- 
ternational, the current 
National Academy show, 
and the exhibition of 
Modern Art at the 
Brooklyn Museum. If art 
is the social force, which 
by lip service it is uni- 
versally recognized to be, 
if its cultivation and un- 
derstanding are means of 
conserving the esthetic 
capacities, and of realiz- 
ing the creative possibili- 
ties of a machine age, then 
it is not inappropriate to 
present in these pages the 
extremes out of which the 
art of the future is being 


born. Rew 


THE DOCTOR’S CARRIAGE 
by Beppe Ciardi (Italian), Twenty-fifth Carnegie International Institute Exhibition, Pittsburgh 


by Robert Spencer, N. A. (American), awarded Third Prize at the Twenty-fifth 
Carnegie Institute International Exhibition, Pittsburgh 


STREET IN QUEBEC 
by Preston Dickinson (American), courtesy of the Daniel Gallery, now in the Phillips Memorial collection 


AWAKENING 
by Hilda K. Lascari. Awarded Elizabeth 


CHINESE MUSIC 


Arthur Dove (American) International Exhibition 
Modern Art, Brooklyn Museum 


108 WEST 57 STREET THE MAPLE TREE 


by Wayman Adams, N. A. Awarded the first Altman prize, by Georgia O’Keeffe (American) International Exhibition 
National Academy of Modern Art, Brooklyn Museum 


SUNS 


N the dusk as we passed on the concrete 
bridge, exquisitely and massively built, an 
eighth of a mile long, crossing a river whose 
trickles of water glimmered, we saw far up 
westward two or three lights of the Pima 
Indian town. The decorative globes at 
-intervals on the bridge reflected them. ‘The Pimas year 
after year can bring no crops from waterless land that once 
bore heavy crops; year after year they wait while a five- 
million-dollar appropriation to bring water to their land 
lies unused; they die at the rate of fifty-nine per thousand 
per year from “slow starvation and heartbreak’; and the 
tourist bridge, far out in the desert, unused by the Pimas, 
built at a cost of a third 
of a million dollars, is 
charged as a reimburs- 
able debt against the 


What the Fall policies meant with respect to the 


Site of the Lee’s Ferry bridge to be built from Indian funds. The nearest Indian is thirty-five 
miles away 


Are We Making Red Slaves? 


By JOHN COLLIER 


Congress) reply, and generally believe, that Indian affairs 
are benevolent. When Indian serfdom is being attacked as 
such, the defenders remain silent. When the ground shifts 
to benevolence, generalizations and statistics cloud the air. 

At once let me state what I know from personal knowl- 
edge, that hundreds of Indian service employes are benevo- 
lent by intention. Probably thousands are.. They are 
constructive as well as benevolent, within the limits of their 
situation. The Indian service gets better than it deserves 
in its men and women employes. 

Headquarters attitudes have never been more dogmatic, 
more irresponsible than now. Brutalism toward field 
subordinates and disregard and suppression of their recom- 
mendations, have never 
been more extreme. (Not 
merely has the bureau 
suppressed the American 


Pimas. My companion, 
a member of Congress, 
said: “It is a symbol of 
the Indian Bureau and 
the Indians.” 

Those seeking a large 
reform in Indian mat- 
ters (they are outside 
and inside Congress) 
say and believe that ’they 
are attacking a form of 
peonage, serfdom or slav- 
ery. Those opposing 
large reform (they are 
in private life, in the 
Administration and in 


naval oil reserves—in the days before the stable door 
was banged shut, has been spread on the front pages 
of the newspapers the past month. What they meant 
with respect to the oil lands in the Indian reservations 
—how the situation still confronts Congress—how our 
federal policy towards the Indians is warped by prop- 
erty issues to the neglect of their human welfare, the 
subordination of their civic status, are counts in the 
charges made against the administration of the U.S. 
Indian Bureau by the most determined critic, John 
Collier, executive secretary of the Indian Defense Asso- 
ciation. The significance of alarms raised by Mr. 
Collier and his associates in the period of popular som- 
nolence with respect to the Fall regime, warrant a hear- 
ing to his indictment of our federal trusteeship today. 
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Red Cross report on 
Indian health, and the 
National ‘Bureau of 
Municipal Research re- 
port on Indian Bureau 
business - methods, but 
by a comprehensive rule 
it suppresses the annual 
and special reports of 
its own field agents. In 
earlier years these re- 
ports were all public 
documents.) Yet there 
has been a losing of 
initiative down the line 
among teachers, medical 


In Reply to Mr. Collier 


OLLOWING established practice in the editing of 

critical articles on controversial subjects, The Survey 
sent copies of Mr. Collier’s article in advance to Dr. 
Hubert Work, secretary of the interior; Charles H. 
Burke, commissioner of Indian affairs; Edgar F. Merritt, 
assistant commissioner of Indian affairs; to the Bureau 
of Catholic Indian Missions; and to the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, offering them opportunity 
before publication “to protest, comment or present 
rebuttal statements.” 


Dr. Work and Mr. Meritt did not reply and the 
Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions returned the 
manuscript without comment. Commissioner Burke 
wrote: “It is almost imposs:t!2 to conceive of seventeen 
pages of typewritten matter that could contain so much 
that is untrue, misleading and ridiculous as is contained 
in the manuscript you enclose. This is the only comment 


I shall make touching the article.” 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society replied 
at length, through its secretary of education, George 
Rice Hovey, stating that several years before the gift 


was made to them by Jackson Barnett, the society had . 


begun supporting the Indian Office because of the latter’s 
efforts to protect the Indians from legalized and merciless 
robberies by white attorneys and guardians appointed by 
Oklahoma courts. Further: 


“We deny that the Indian Bureau can make or ruin, 
or ever has made or ruined, the work of a mission 
society, for these home mission boards have an ex- 
ceedingly small part of their work among Indians. 
Certainly the $550,000 gift referred to can neither make 
nor its loss ruin the work of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. The society was doing successful work 
among Indians before the gift was made. Nor has the 
society as yet received anything from this gift. Jackson 
Barnett is to receive as long as he lives $20,000 a year, 
nearly the full income of the gift, which is in Liberty 
bonds. His yearly income still amounts to between 
$60,000 and $70,000. He is not impoverished. Even after 
he dies, the income cannot be used for the general Indian 
work of the society, but goes entirely to one Indian 


school, Bacone College and Orphanage, and not to sup- 
port but to enlarge that work. 

“An action to determine the validity of the gift by 
Jackson Barnett has recently been tried in the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of New 
York, but no decision is expected until after January 1, 
1927. In that action the alleged incompetency of Jackson 
Barnett is an issue. Whether the court shall decide him 
to have been competent or incompetent at the time the 
gift was made, it appeared upon the trial, both by un- 
contradicted testimony of witnesses and Barnett’s own 
statements, that he knew what he wanted to be done 
with his money, namely, to receive the income therefrom 
during his lifetime and after his death to have it used 
for helping Indian orphans and educating Indian chil- 
dren. Since the conclusion of the trial, the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma has decided that both the appoint- 
ment of a guardian for Jackson Barnett and his ad- 
judication as an incompetent were invalid. 

“Tt is true that upon the trial of the action referred 
to in the preceding paragraph certain witnesses testified 
that at the time of the so-called ‘abduction’ of Jackson 
Barnett by his wife, there was some drinking done; but 
there was no testimony that Jackson Barnett himself 
participated in such drinking, and that he did not 
participate can fairly be inferred. .The apparent intima- 
tion by Mr. Collier that the journey to Washington, 
where the gift was made, took place soon after the 
drinking and the marriage, is untrue. The gift was not 
made until after Jackson Barnett and his wife had been 
living happily together for three or four years. 

“The Indian Office certainly did not plan this gift in 
order to win a mission board, nor did the board seek 
the gift. In the trial recently held it was testified that 
a Creek Indian, Rev. Billy McCombs, was the first to 
propose to Jackson Barnett to make a gift to the school. 
The next reference to such a gift was made by Barnett 
himself. When white men were asking him for contribu- 
tions, he himself added, ‘I want to give to Bacone too.’ 
The first move toward actually making the gift came 
not from the Indian Office but from the attorney of the 
Creek nation.” 
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Modern 


employes and even reservation superintendents. 
impulse has broken into the service despite the overhead 
will. Publicity, a renewed and altered public interest, and 
a changed attitude in Congress have brought this result, 
quantitatively slight and disconnected, but hopeful. There 
are bureau employes today fully conscious, scheming and 
daring on heretical lines, risking punishment and being 
punished, and asking that their work be not praised by 
those criticising the Indian system. None so significantly 
desire the type of change indicated in this article, as many 
bureau employes who will bear witness if that time comes 
when they can be reasonably protected. 

For the Indian affairs system, by technical classification 
and in practice, is slavery. Reservation Indians are slaves, 
and their enslavement is not benevolent. There are few 
instances of modern slavery wherein the destruction of life 
and of social values has equalled the current record of our 
Indian slavery. There are no instances wherein the per- 
sonal sanctuaries of the slave have been so deliberately, 
invidiously and inescapably violated. 
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Slavery, currently or historically so recognized, has hat 
many forms. It has been individual and again, collectiy: 
or racial. It has been achieved through capture, through 
debt, through voluntary sale of children by parents, through 
forced labor; it has been maintained through sheer bloody 
force, through social taboo, through legal status, through 
contracts enforceable against enslaved communities or em 
slaved individuals. There /has been private ownership 0} 
slaves, and quasi-public ownership as in the Dutch cocoa 
islands and the Belgian Congo, and in state ownership a 
known in barbaric tribes and under Persian and Roma 
and early Russian absolutisms. American Indian enslave 
ment is of the quasi-public and state-ownership type, and 
is vested in law as in the Old South or in ancient Rome 

In one profound aspect, Indians are more nearly peons oF 
serfs than slaves. For in most instances, slave systems have 
needed economically to conserve the life and vigor of the 
slaves. The Indian affairs system is faced with no su 
economic requirement. Not around souls or bodies of 
Indians, but around Indian-owned property held in trust, 


a 


does the Indian system revolve. 
Most Indians are allotted in 
severalty under trust; and the 
property of an alloted Indian 
is more absolutely 
controlled by the Indian Bu- 
reau than while the Indian 
lives. The “system” is not 
troubled when in California, 
for example, the Indians dwin- 
dle from 150,000 to 19,000 
during Indian Bureau guardian- 
ship from causes which, ad- 
mittedly, normal preventive 
measures would have prevented. 
The spiritual and_ physical 
doom hanging over Indians 
would not have existed in old- 
fashioned slaveries. 

Yet the inclusive word— 
Wslavery — is the word which 
ost adequately applies; the In- 
ians are slaves. 

The apology for modern oc- 
idental slaveries has always 
een benevolence; and the be- 
evolent profession has usually 
ed to benevolent enterprise. 

The status of American Indians was fully described in 
ongressional hearings and floor debates beginning last 


The Way Out for Indians 


NR CIE the guardianship of the United States over 

the Indian person. It is a survival from times 
when the Indians were enemies or prisoners confined 
under martial law on reservations serving as prison 
compounds. 

Preserve the federal guardianship over Indian prop- 
erty individual and tribal. Regulate that guardianship 
by statute; make it accountable to the courts; provide 
for its termination, whether for tribes or individuals, in 
the discretion of the federal court or through action by 
Congress after recommendation by the court. So amend 
the allotment law and other laws, as to permit joint or 
corporate landholdings and industrial enterprise by 
partnerships or tribes. Modern credit facilities to be 
extended to Indians; property and earning capacity, on 
initiative of the Indian borrowers, and after approval 
by the property guardian subject to court review, to be 
hypothecable against the loans. The spurious reimburs- 
able indebtednesses to be remitted through act of 
Congress. 

Comprehensive federal court jurisdiction to be estab- 
lished over civil and criminal matters on reservations; 
the court to be empowered in its discretion to recognize 
tribal custom and authority in matters internal to the 
tribes. , : 

Transfer, with minor exceptions, all responsibility for 
Indian health work, education, social service, agricultural 
guidance and welfare to the states; the federal appro- 
priations of tax-raised’ funds and Indian trust funds for 
these uses to be transferred to the states under contracts 
and to be supplemented through state appropriations. 
—JOoHN COLLIER 


ARE WE MAKING RED SLAVES? 


The Hopi Indian day-school teacher at 
Hotavilla, Arizona 
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Chief “A-1” of the White River Apaches. 
The Apaches are still, as in army days, 
known by numbers 


I here summarize it. 


February. 
Despite the Indian citizenship act of 1924, Indians remain 
subject to the plenary (unlimited) control of the political 


branch of our government—Congress. Congress, through 
statutes and through omissions, has delegated this plenary 
control to the Indian Bureau of the Department of the 
Interior. 

The control involves Indian person and Indian property. 
There are 340,000 Indians of whom 225,000 are “‘restrict- 
ed,” “incompetent,” “reservation Indians.” The Indian 
property, as reported by the Indian commissioner, is 
$90,000,000 in cash and securities and $1,650,000,000 in 
other values. The Indian estate is about 110,000 square 
miles, and among its resources are oil, coal, asphalt, lead, 
zinc, asbestos, water-power, timber, irrigated and unirri- 
gated farmlands and grazing lands. 

The Indian Bureau, guardian over the Indians and their 
estate, is not subject to court review. Among the unreview- 
able and absolute powers which it exerts, sometimes by 
statutory authorization and sometimes by court construc- 
tion, are the following: 

It determines the mental competency of the Indians— 
i.e., whether the Indian property and person shall or shall 
not be under its own control. Having determined 225,000: 
Indians incompetent, thereupon 

It determines whether and when the tribal or communal 
landholdings shall be broken into “allotments” to individuals. 
After allotment, the Bureau’s unconditioned powers are 
more varied and more minute, and its machinery for trust- 
administration becomes more elaborate. 

The allotted Indian may not sell his land without the 
‘Bureau’s consent; or lease it without that consent; or will 
it or inherit it without that consent; or even use it without 
that consent. The exclusion of court-review is complete. 
When allotted land is sold or leased, the proceeds are con- 
trolled by the Bureau absolutely; (Continued on page 474) 
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A People’s Versailles 


By FREDERIG:C. HOWE 


EW things, in a two years roaming about 
Europe, have given me more excitement 
than A People’s Versailles, which I dis- 
covered quite by accident in the outskirts of 
the city of Frankfort on the Main. And 
few things have given me such an under- 
standing of the attitude of the German city towards its 
people, of the intelligence of municipal officials and the 
essential democracy of the life that seems to be finding 
expression in that country since the war. I have known 
Germany for thirty years, have studied in her universities, 
have written several books and many articles on her political 
and social experiments; I have wondered what the drift 
would be when she began to recover from the depression 
which I found there two years ago and the spirit of reaction 
that then seemed to be universal. I think I have found an 


answer in the cities, in talks with bankers, business men, ‘ 


editors, officials. Not in Frankfort alone but in other cities 
as well. 

Now Frankfort does not call this enterprise that in- 
terested me so much “A People’s Versailles.’’ But that is 
the phrase that flashed through my mind as I got my first 
impression of it one Sunday evening in April last. There 
was no doubt about the similarity in the ground plans and 


many of the general effects. Certainly the men who planne 
this peoples’ summer resort had the imperial play places ¢ 
Louis XIV at Versailles and of Marie Theresa at Schoer 
brunn in mind as they drew their lines across the forme 
military training camp of the Kaiser, which the city ¢ 
Frankfort bought from the Empire after the war. Onl 
they planned for 500,000 people instead of for one. An 
in this case the men who built this play-place, built it fo 
themselves. Apparently they built it gladly, cheerfully an 
understandingly as did the builders of the old cathedral 
along the Rhine. 

The site is in the heart of the public forests which sur 
round Frankfort on every side. It is scarcely fifteen minute 
from the center of the city by street car. It lies along on 
of the main residential thoroughfares of the city, lined witl 
the palaces of the rich burghers who have made Frankfor 
a powerful financial and commercial center for hundred! 
of years. And apparently neither citizens nor officials raise¢ 
any protest against an invasion of this aristocratic cente 
by twenty thousand people on every Sunday and feast-day 
for six to eight months of the year. 7 

All Germany is intensely interested in sports. I countec 
142 play and sport places, turn halls, swimming and othe 
athletic sport places in the city of Frankfort, not to speal 


In the immediate toreground is a sunken garden with fountains and sand pits for sun-baths where 
people can sit and lie in the sunlight all day long 
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of a vast forest of thousands of acres owned by the city 
which is used by the people for all kinds of open air pleasures. 
Germany takes to the open on its free days, and when the 
city acquired the military training camp after the war, 
public-spirited citizens began to lay plans to convert it into 
a great play place for every kind of healthy out-of-door life. 
They did not call their dream a “People’s Versailles.” 
Rather they talked of a stadium. America had stadiums. 
Berlin had a stadium, Paris had a stadium. Frankfort 
should have one. 


HEY do thoroughly these things municipal in Germany. 

The cities are run by experts, by men who make it a 
profession, and beauty is never neglected in any municipal 
undertaking. City planners, engineers and _ landscape 
gardeners were called in to aid in the planning and building 
of the enterprise. It was laid out in its entirety. Every 
bit of natural scenery was preserved. “The surrounding 
forests provided a wonderful setting, isolating the spot 
from the outside world. And industrial conditions in 
Germany provided another justification for the undertaking, 
~The mark was sinking slowly toward extinction. Mills and 
factories were closed. Thousands of men were out of em- 
ployment. They were being supported at public charity by 
weekly doles. Germany is thrifty; Germany is intelligent 
in the giving of doles. She realizes that doles impair self- 
respect; they undermine the recipient’s morale. And they 
are an absolute waste to the community. So Frankfort put 
her army of unemployed men to work. Instead of doles 
the city paid wages. It built the play place at a negligible 
cost, a cost estimated at three-quarters of a million dollars. 
The city got its People’s Versailles in exchange for doles. 
In a sense it is getting it for nothing. And the arguments 
of those who said that the city was too poor for this ex- 
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for bicycle races and sports of various kinds. 
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The feast of youth in the stadium 


travagance were answered by the obvious wisdom of the 
plan adopted. 

The park is shaped like a triangle with the main entrance 
at the apex. Within the park are two principal axes con- 
verging at the entrance, each of which is about one-half mile 
in length. The base is a half mile wide. he main en- 
trance opens into a broad parkway which brings one to a 
large two-story club-house, containing restaurants where 
food is provided at a low cost. On the facade opposite to 
the entrance is a big open balcony where coffee, tea and 
drinks are served and where band concerts are held in the 
afternoons and evenings. It was from this balcony I got 
my first picture of this peoples’ play place. Before me lay 
a sunken mall several hundred feet wide with high embattle- 
ments in the distance. In the immediate foreground was a 
sunken garden with fountains and sand pits for sun-baths 
where people could sit and lie in the open all day long. On 
either side were retiring rooms. Immediately beyond was a 
pool about four hundred feet square. Open-air sun cures 
are popular in Germany—there are many private natato- 
riums where people swim in the water or lie in the sun- 
light all day long. Here was a public sun cure which could 
be used by thousands of people. 


EYOND tthe first pool was a swimming pool 350 feet 
long and 100 feet wide. There was a deep diving pool 
at one end. The pool was elevated. On the tops were benches 
for spectators. The pool itself was lighted above and by in- 
candescent lights in the bottom. Provision was made for 
heating the water so that the pool could be used in the 
spring and the autumn. On the sides were dressing-rooms 
and shower-baths. 
Still further on was a stadium. It was designed especially 
It will seat 
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several thousand people. The center can be flooded for 
skating in the winter. This whole section as in fact the 
entire park, can be brilliantly lighted at night for contests, 
competitions, play. Everything was orderly, clean, thought 
out in advance. There wasvart in everything. One might 
easily spend a summer vacation here either coming and going 
each day or living in a hotel built for the purpose. 


T seemed to me that half the population of Frankfort 

could spend its summer days in this play place, and that 
every one might find facilities for the sports or branches in 
which he was most interested. The entire family could come 
with children of all ages and the mothers could be quite 
content that they were free from danger. From the big 
swimming pool I. returned to the club-house. I had seen 
but one division of the recreation park. To the right of the 
club-house I came upon a play place for children. It was 
detached from the main thoroughfare and enclosed with 
trimmed shrubbery artistically fashioned and suggestive of 
fairyland. There was but one entrance and hundreds of 
children can easily be supervised by a single person. Ex- 
tending out from the club-house the entire length of the 
parkway was another series of play places each planned in 
every detail for the widest possible use. 
close-cropped green lawn with raised terraces on the sites 
and possibly 800 feet in length; where the Turnvereins of 
the city can meet to exercise. Continuing through this field 
I came upon another field of even greater length and width. 
It, too, is sunken with benches and seats on either side. 
There was provision for four football fields with another 
field for handball. At the end of this field is a huge indoor 
gymnasium eliptically formed and two stories high. 

On the far side was an open-air tribune commanding the 
big stadium which is the central feature of the park. In this 
gymnasium there are instructors, baths and facilities of 
all kinds. Flanking the stadium on the right was an 
open-air theatre sunken like an amphitheatre with the stage 
flanked with carefully trimmed trees and shrubbery for out- 
door productions. It will accommodate several thousand 
people. Still further on was a field for horse races, hurdle 
and obstacle races. 

The whole enterprise is known in Frankfort as the 
Stadium, but the stadium is in reality but one part of it. 
The stadium is colossal. On one side is a grandstand, on 
the other the administration building and tribune for 
judges. Here competitions of all kinds can be held. Here 
Olympian meetings can be arranged for; here great con- 
ventions can be staged. And it is in constant use during 
the summer. 
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HE men who planned this enterprise planned it for use, 
"| Bik for use by as many people as possible. Transportation 
was part of the plan. First there were the tramways con- 
nected with the main entrance. The steam railways were 
extended to another entrance. On the opposite side was a 
bicycle path. There was another entrance for automobiles 
and a special automobile highway from the park to the city. 
This highway was exclusively for motor cars. Pedestrians 
and cyclists are excluded; if injured by motor cars, they 
have no redress. So complete are the transportation agencies 
that 20,000 people can be brought to the stadium or taken 
away in less than an hour’s time. 
And on all sides are the great forests which surround the 
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city of Frankfort, forests which have been owned by th 
city for centuries. For Frankfort is the largest real estat 
owner in the city if not in the world. Frankfort owr 
24,000 acres of land; of this colossal holding 18,500 acre 
are within the city limits. The total area of the city | 
33,350 acres, so that the city itself owns more than hal 
of the area on which it is built. 

The German cities give very little away. Germany doe 
not like charity, and Frankfort makes all of her enterprise 
pay their way even though the charges are very low 
Frankfort plans to make this enterprise self-supporting 
The entrance fee, the earnings of the restaurant, the hote 
and the Olympic entertainments will yield a handsome in 
come. The actual construction outlay was very little, an 
in a few years time it will be completely repaid. So Frank 
fort is quite within the fruth when she says that this People’ 
Versailles cost her nothing. It was built with money tha 
otherwise would have gone as doles. It was built by labo 
that would otherwise have been unemployed. It was almos 
literally an instance of making of bricks without straw, fo 
the stone which I admired so much in the club-house 
stadium and other buildings was not stone at all. Th 
city engineers had discovered a way to use the sand ex 
cavated from the sunken gardens to make cement block 
which had all the appearance of finely cut stone and wer 
as durable as granite. 


T was twenty-five years ago when I first became in 

terested in the German city from reading Albert Shaw’ 
Municipal Government on the Continent of Europe. Th 
outstanding feature of the German city at that time wa 
its businesslike administration of municipal affairs. Th 
German city began to widen its activity. It acquired th 
street railways, gas and electric lighting undertakings. I 
became a social as well as business agency. Then towr 
planning became a science and German cities plannec 
their growth and development in a norderly, far-visionec 
Way. 

The. city began to house its people; to erect model tene 
ments; to put an end to tenement slums. It was interestec 
in efficiency, in health, in making war on disease. Durin; 
these years the official vision of what a city might be anc 
should be was widening. It was becoming more generous 
more human, more democratic. And in each of these evolu 
tionary stages a successful experiment in one city was im 
mediately copied by others. The German city has alway: 
been a path-finder, not for Germany alone but for th 
world as well. And Frankfort was always a pioneer 
venturing into new fields. Now she has recognized thi 
right of people to play. She has recognized the necessity fo 
public provision for leisure. And in this People’s Versaille 
she has made such generous provision that even the poores 
can enjoy a summer vacation at their very doors with con 
sideration for their health, for their happiness and for thet 
cultural entertainment, all planned, equipped and super 
vised by public authorities with as much care as is given t 
a museum, an art gallery, a city hall or a private palace 
Eighteenth century Germany built parks and palaces for < 
royal ruler. Present day Germany is building parks anc 
play places for the people. The Frankfort Stadium seemec 
to me a symbol of tomorrow as the old City Hall where 
Kings and Emperors have been chosen and crowned, was 
a symbol of yesterday. 1 


S there a new crisis in our Government's 
relations with Mexico? One would think 
so, to judge by the sharpness of tone of Sec- 
retary Kellogg’s latest note. Even more 
ominous are the indications that officials in 
Washington are deliberately attempting to 
reate throughout the country the feeling that Mexico is the 
_jenter of ‘bolshevik propaganda in Central America. It looks 
s though the Administration were seeking to create a public 
pinion favorable to a strong policy towards our southern 
eighbor. 

The issue is not new. It is the old question of property 
ights of foreigners. Acts of violence are not charged, nor 
it claimed that confiscation has yet been carried out. 
herefore, it is obviously absurd to call conditions in Mexico 
olshevik. 

The outstandng differences are three. 


They all relate 


nstitution of 1917. Are these laws retroactive in their 
akflect? Do they involve an impairment of fundamental 


Mexico City with as emphatic a “No!” 

4) Our Government is not questioning the general principle 
f the right of Mexico to nationalize its natural resources. 
t does question, however, the right to impair previously 
reated property rights of foreigners. It insists that the non- 
retroactive clause of the constitution makes constitutional the 
ij !ater Mexican legislation which affects adversely titles 
created before the 1917 Constitution was promulgated. There 
lis no question as to the status of the rights of foreigners 
fcreated since 1917. These are admitted to be subject to the 
{constitutional limitation of that year. Everything centers 
around investments and interests prior to 1917. “The United 
{States holds that the titles of oil lands created before 1917 
are now valid and binding on the Mexican Government 
Mexico replies that such titles were in themselves merely 
incomplete or inchoate, unless the foreign owner gave con- 
-erete evidence of his intention to develop the oil possibili- 
ties of his holdings. The Mexican Government claims that 
it is fully within its rights when it requires the holders of 
titles to oil lands, on the penalty of forfeiture, to exchange 
them for government concessions. This our Government 
contends is unjust and in some cases tantamount to con- 
fiscation. 

The second difference arises out of the Mexican Goy- 
-ernment’s insistence that the foreign property owners prom. 
ise not to invoke the support of their governments and instead 
‘to submit themselves wholly to Mexican jurisdiction in all 

disputes where their property interests are concerned. This, 
the so-called ‘Calvo clause,” is commonly included in Latin- 
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American contracts. “The controversy about it at the present 
juncture seems to be incidental rather than fundamental. 

To the United States’ third charge that the land and oil 
laws violate the pledge given by the Mexican commissioners 
prior to recognition, Mexico replies that its recognition was 
not conditioned on that agreement and that in any case the 
Mexican commissioners incorporated a reservation which left 
their Government free to enact the nationalization legisla- 
tion. ; 

The controversy between the two governments is essen: 
ially justiciable. If it cannot be settled amicably by diplo 
macy, it should be referred to an arbitral tribunal, such per- 
haps, as is provided for in the 1923 Claims’ Convention. 
Moreover, in the Treaty of Guadelupe Hidalgo, 1848, 
still in effect between Mexico and the United States, there 
is a clause which morally binds both governments to refer 
this sort of a question to arbitration. “There is no occasior 
for ultimata and veiled threats, except to encourage the 
enemies of the Mexican Government at home and abroad. 
Just now these are trying to induce the Washington Gnov- 
ernment to lift the arms embargo. To accede to this demand 
would at the present juncture be tantamount to an encour: 
agement of revolution against the government of a friendly 
state. 


The Situation in the Philippines 


HE future of the Philippines is more in the news than 

at any time for the past ten years. “The Thompson 
Mission, the detailed daily reports of its investigations and 
the return of Colonel Thompson a few weeks ago unite to 
force upon a reluctant American public some consideration. 
of this major problem. The Thompson report has not been 
published, but the summaries of it, particularly those 
printed in the New York Times, indicate that in some 
respects it is much more conciliatory than was anticipated. 
Apparently, the report will recommend: 

Eventual complete internal autonomy, both economic and 
legislative, under the protection of the United States for an 
indefinite period ; 

The re-establishment of full cooperation between the 
executive and legislative branches of the Island Government ; 

Replacement of the governor’s “cavalry cabinet”? by Ameri- 
can civilian advisers technically trained to administer the 
different branches of civil government; 

Supervision in this country to be transferred from the War 
Department to a special bureau in a civil department ; 

Gradual extension of self-government until the cooperation 
between the executive and legislature warrant the election 
of a Filipino governor-general ; 

The United States to continue in control of foreign rela- 
tions with a strengthening of our control in the Moro 
country; 
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The Philippine legislature to continue to determine 
whether large-scale production of rubber and other tropical 
products is to be permitted ; 

The educational system to be extended and to emphasize 
more technical training on agriculture, commerce and 
finance; 
The withdrawal of the Government from private business 
ventures. 

If a program comparable to these recommendations is 
carried out, many of the grievances of the Filipinos will have 
been removed ; their major demand, independence, will how- 
ever be but little nearer realization. That the desire for 
independence in the near future is deep-rooted in the masses 
of the Filipino people was convincingly testified to at a 
meeting of the Foreign Policy Association in New York on 
December 4. Incidentally, that discussion was notable for 
the presentation by W. Morgan Shuster, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Philippine Commission and secretary of public 
instruction in the Philippines, of a plan by which inde- 
pendence would, after successive stages, be granted in 1948. 
It is significant that the Filipino spokesman on that occa- 
sion expressed the opinion that Mr. Shuster’s plan, if worked 
out in consultation with Filipino representatives, might be 
acceptable to the Filipino people. 
ference not be held? It would be educatonal in the highest 
degree and might prepare the way for a just and permanent 


settlement. 
The World Court 


HAT did President Coolidge mean by his Armistice 

Day reference to the World Court? His announce- 
ment that even though the members of the Court at their 
September Geneva conference had decided to propose counter 
reservations to the Senate’s fourth and fifth conditions, he 
would not ask the Senate to reconsider its terms, can be 
interpreted in two ways. The optimists say: ‘““The Presi- 
dent, knowing that the Senate would not make any changes 
and anxious to keep the way open for the eventual adher- 
ence of the United States, has chosen to give the other coun- 
tries concerned public warning that they must accept the 
Senate’s reservations unconditionally.” The pessimists re- 
tort: “It is a clear case of scuttle. The President has de- 
cided to ‘improve his hand’ by discarding the Court issue.” 
Whatever his motive, Mr. Coolidge’s pronouncement en- 
courages the enemies of the Court and discourages its 
friends. Certainly, there is no disposition abroad to accept 
the Senate’s terms unquestioningly. Therefore, unless the 
President somehow continues informal, diplomatic nego- 
tiations looking toward a way out of the impasse, his most 
notable proposal in international affairs will have failed. 

In view of the uncertainty of our government’s adherence 
to the World Court, the leaders of many national organi- 
zations are asking themselves whether the peace forces of 
the country ought not to rally behind a demand that our 
country negotiate and ratify a series of general obligatory 
arbitration treaties, perhaps in the first instance with Great 
Britain. The initiator of this movement, as of so many 
other effective national efforts, seems to-have been Carrie 
Chapman Catt. More recently a group of the so-called 
radicals, some of whom are associated with the Arbitrator, 
adopted the same slogan. During the second week in De- 
cember, the Second National Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War called by nine national women’s organizations 
considered the possibility of uniting on this as the major 
plank in their program of peace activities during 1927. 


Why should such a con- | 
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v 
A brief survey of America’s role in this development 
arbitral procedure and commitments is enlightening. 

Our Government and people were leaders in this mom 
ment, by precept and example, for more than 125 year 
From the Jay Treaty in 1794 through the Alabama Clair 
in 1871 and down through two Hague Conferences we le 
the world on this broad road towards peace. But wif 
the defeat of President Roosevelt’s general treaties of arb 
tration in 1905 our role became a very different one. J] 


-1908 even Mr. Roosevelt surrendered to the Senate. I 


1911 President Taft was defeated by the Senate in hi 
effort to carry his treaties of general arbitration. Since tk 
war we have not been a party to the obligations of tk 
League Covenants and have done nothing to make the pre 
visions of that document more effective. In the develoy 
ment of the Geneva Protocol our Government had no par 
though individual American citizens were genuinely helpfu 
In the formulation of far-reaching bi-lateral arbitratio 
treaties in the last few years we have contributed little. Cor 
trast with the unqualified, binding treaties between Ger 
many and Sweden and between Denmark and Sweden— 
to mention only two of the unqualified treaties betwee 
European states—our recent treaty with Sweden in whic 
We continue to reserve questions of “international honor 
and “vital interests.” 

Arbitration is one of the most constructive and hopefu 
means of assuring peace. The rest of the world is goin 
forward rapidly in the development of arbitral techniqu 
and commitments while we are standing still or are lookin 
backward. It is imperative that the United States b 
brought to a sense of its relative backwardness. There i 
great need for a unified program and for concerted action b 
the great national organizations, but perhaps even mor 
immediately necessary is a thorough study of the factor 
which account for our country’s reactionary tendencies sinc 
1905. Unless those factors are understood and can b 
counteracted, no amount of general educational effort wil 
avail. We must know what the forces against us are befor 
we can effectively combat them. 


Renascence in China 


HE return of Silas Strawn and the publication of th 

report of the Commission on Extra-territoriality i: 
China, over which he has presided for the past year, coincide 
with the continued victories of the Cantonese national ar 
mies. Most of the political significance of the report i 
destroyed thereby. Its suggestions of basis on which thi 
Powers will consider giving up their special jurisdiction ar 
a little academic in the face of an overwhelming Chines 
opinion determined to force the relinquishment of thes 
rights at the earliest possible moment. The victorious Can 
tonese have never veiled their fixed policy of ending all th 
“unequal” treaties. In this program even the shadow gov 
ernment of Peking joins. 

A welcome relief from the current press stories of Chines: 
anarchy, civil war and political incapacity is a confidentia 
memorandum prepared recently by the representative of on 
of the largest foreign interests in all China. He reminds u 
that “the changes that are taking place in China in thes 
few years are in many respects similar to those which cami 
in Europe through a period of two or three centuries anc 
separately and successively. In China, simultaneously anc 
quickly there are developing an intellectual renascence, at 
industrial development, an economic, social, and politica 


yolution. There are bandits along the Yangtze and pirates 
the seacoast because the steamships have deprived the 
nkmen of their means of livelihood. The students and 
ident class are turbulent because modern science and de- 
ocracy are driving out the ‘vanishing authorities’ of the 
assics. “The militarists have grown in power because the 
‘ople have not yet had time to learn that the ‘decree of 
i:aven’ upon which all government is dependent is now to 
i: expressed by themselves in ways and by means that they 
ie still to discover.” 
Nor is it so certain that China must develop a national 
ctator in order to be saved. The authority quoted above 


Perhaps federation, rather than centralization is China’s 
ath for the future. 

On the other hand, the Chinese people are much less 
thivided than is commonly believed. ‘The educational sys- 
fem is being developed as a whole. Similarly, the courts 


he business men are united in a national association. De- 
pite the warring of Tuchens, the spirit of unity of the 
‘hinese people has never been so strong as now. 

Among the most notable increasingly effective construc- 
ive forces in China today are the following: 

1. The growth of education on modern lines. By 1922- 
3, the last year for which the figures are available, the 
1umber of schools increased from 57,267 to 178,972, and 
fhe students from 1,626,529 to 6,819,486. And in quality, 

well as quantity, there has been great improvement. 
eachers’ training goes forward. ‘The education of girls 
evelops. Popular education is emphasized. 

2. “The literary revolution of these recent years is both 
an evidence of the profound changes occurring in the realm 
f thought and also a possible influence affecting the mental 
outlook amongst educated classes. The living language of 
today has been adopted in place of the dead classical forms 
as the literary medium.” 

3. The continued growth of foreign trade and the mari- 
time customs revenues, taels 1,200,000,000 in 1916 to more 
than taels 2,300,000,000 in 1925, tell their own story. 

4. The maintenance by the great Chinese banks of their 
currency at par. 

5. The increase in national consciousness, whose manifes- 
tations have several times been disquieting, is fundamental, 
normal and sound. 
~ To these should be added the broader and more states- 
man-like views recently taken by the Great Powers. For 
example, Great Britain, unmoved by the clamor from the 
business interests in the treaty ports for a strong policy, re- 
fuses to intervene with force and apparently is getting ready 
to support the Canton Government. ‘The turning over to 
the Chinese of the Mixed Court in Shanghai, in spite of 
strong opposition favoring some sections of the foreign busi- 
ness community, is also symptomatic of the Powers’ increased 
willingness to assent to China’s demand for a revision of 
the present treaties. Conciliation and understanding are 
promising substitutes for coercion and threats. 
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From Isvestia, Moscow, Nov. 24 


CHANGE OF FEATHERING 


Sir A.Chamberlain before and after the Imperial Conference. 

The feathers are marked: Ireland, South Africa, Australia, 

New Zealand, Canada. In the lower picture—ajter the con- 

ference—the lone feather: Independence of Dominions in 
foreign relations 


The Imperial Conference 
Thee recent imperial conference in London did not draft 


a constitution for the empire. It did something much 
more significant and much more British. It disclosed in an 
admirably frank document the present organic and funda- 
mental relationships between the different self-governing 
members of the empire. ““They are autonomous communities 
within the British empire, equal in status, in no way subor- 
dinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or ex- 
ternal affairs, though united by common allegiance to the 
crown and freely associated as members of the British com- 
monwealth as nations.” 


Letters 


S Lite 


In which books, plays and people are discussed 
Edited by LEON WHIPPLE 


~The Century of Reform 


HE Century of Reform—thus M. A. De- 
Wolfe Howe titles the last hundred years of 
American life when he has called the roll of 
Causes and Their Champions. The roll 
reads: 


The Red Cross and Clara Barton 

Temperance and Frances E. Willard 

New Use of Wealth and the Rockefellers 

Tolerance in Religion and Phillips Brooks 

American Labor Movement and Samuel Gompers 

Woman Suffrage and Susan B. Anthony 

Negro Advancement and Booker T. Washington 

World Peace and Woodrow Wilson 

There is a thrill in that list. Why, perhaps that century 
that looked like a chaos to its in-dwellers, and is supercil- 
iously labelled “Victorian” and “Jaissez-faire” and “smug” 
and “sentimental” by its grand-children, will loom in history 
as the cycle of American Crusades. Mr. Howe, in his vol- 
ume that is not very original either in facts or style, has 
achieved a rare kind of originality by simply looking at things 
whole. It is good sometimes to look back and count our 
blessings. However dubious you may feel as to the final 
value of some of these reforms, or however you may differ 
with Mr. Howe in his awarding of laurels, the total picture 
is of a kind of continuous ecstacy of humanitarian zeal that 
must cheer both the hopeless and the hopeful. For the 
hopeless here is proof of idealism in causes undertaken and 
leaders of indomitable courage; for the hopeful here is new 
strength in the knowledge that what was done by these long 
and arduous struggles can be done again. 

Moreover, this is but half the tale. Mr. Howe is from 
temperament a conservative even when writing of cham- 
pions. He is not much interested in left wings. Yet what 
cause was ever won without the left wing? Eugene Debs 
surely stands for something heroic in the labor struggle. 
The ancient line of Quaker non-resistants dreamed of world 
peace long before President Wilson dreamed of the League 
of Nations. The bitter demands of Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois 
for recognition of the Negro have certainly molded our 
present view of race relations. In the fight for suffrage 
Alice Paul was a champion if ever we had one. We cannot 
recall that Thorstein Veblen ever championed anything, 
but his critique of the leisure classes and their misuse of 
wealth has not been without effect on the social use of great 
riches. Robert G. Ingersoll was not notably tolerant, yet 
somhow he taught tolerance to the average American. The 
practical idealist of the Anti-Saloon League won the victory 
that Miss Willard inspired. One crusade, perhaps the 
greatest of all, that for helping women and children to better 
lives, Mr. Howe has missed. Yes, it is a queer list that does 


not name Jane Addams—the world champion of sweet 
and light for just folks. 

But how ungenerous it is to find fault with Mr. Ho 
These are his champions, and ours, and a memorable brot! 
hood. It is a beneficent deed to have given in small ¢ 
pass so much evidence that America breeds idealists as \ 
as inventors and captains of industry. Here, simply 
clearly told, are tales of our crusaders, woven out of 
tory and biography into a volume that he rightly says mi 
have been called Studies in American Idealism. The aut 
is no Strachey or Gamaliel Bradford with their penetr 
apprehension of souls or their creative imagination t 
makes souls take on flesh and move as humans among 
He gives few uncanny hints of what fire within enab 
these leaders to change the design of their times. But 
does outline the high lights, and offers a primer that y 
impress upon many readers the fact that history is | 
all made by military and state heroes. 

His book offers a theme for variations on causes. Fi 
how few causes are ever won! The Red Cross is a fact ¢ 
its humanitarian creed accepted by the world. Won 
Suffrage is in the Constitution—though women are s 
fighting for broader rights. Temperance has achieved 
Constitution, but not yet won the hearts of our count 
men. The use of wealth, however, is still a puzzle; 
advancement of the Negro still a hope; World Peace stil 
dream. Labor has its almost annual battles for existen 
And the very word tolerance rings queer in a world full 
fundamentalists and modernists and knights of the Klan 


T is instructive also to perceive that the causes now m 
nearly won had women champions. The women star 
out almost a hundred years ago to make war less terrible. 
stop drunkenness, and to win the vote. Today they hz 
concrete achievements as symbols of victory. Do they mz 
better crusaders than men? Or do they perhaps with 
inner sense of reality based on biology elect causes that ¢ 
be won? They have faced conditions, not theories, a 
shown inconsiderable interest in trying to change vag 
social sanctions and ideologies. They are interested 
social status only as a weapon—and so demanded eq 
suffrage. They fought to free the slave, yet they have be 
but politely interested in the Fourteenth Amendment. TI 
have always dealt with life and suffering and so have be 
able to define their causes to the plain people, and mus 
behind them irresistible emotional forces. It seems time 
ask whether we had better not interest women champions 
some of our lagging causes—or would they be interested ? 
The last lesson of Mr. Howe’s very fertile book is: 
champion ever won a cause alone. They merely lead ca 
paigns in a long war. Phillips Brooks passes on the torch 
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: strange hand of Clarence Darrow. Woodrow Wilson 
ids an ally in Lord Robert Cecil. Samuel Gompers needs 
: complement of Mother Jones. The Rockefellers take a 
{ from Andrew Carnegie’s book of benefactions. And 
2k of them all is that vast army of unknown soldiers 
ose tiny daily martyrdom and long vigils in the night 
re birth to the cause and crown the champions. 

LEON WHIPPLE 


USES AND THEIR CHAMPIONS, by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Little, 
Brown and Co. 331 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


The Gift of the Jungle 


‘HE revolutionary significance of this study of the 
jungle-cults and culture of the so-called ‘“bushnegroes”’ 
' Suriname, a South American settlement that is a perfect 
plica of the original African scene, is that the philosophy 

the jungle is not left out. Consequently instead of a 
rious, primitive and pathetically backward society such as 
usually presented, the jungle viewed from the point of 
ew of the skyscraper and the gothic spire, we have a vivid 
icture of society living in ways that the tropics dictate, 
tviving by that most impressive and universal of all laws 
life, adaptation to environment. At last we seem to have 
me to the right rationale of scientific judgment of human 
‘pes of society—and it is significant that Mr. Vandercook 
?telieves this and applies it consistently. Morals, customs, 
i afts, people, human relations, intimate and casual are all 
‘hidged by this graciously relative standard, and marvelous 
say, we read his picture of this primitive folk with almost 
e envy of Rousseau, whose golden age of savagery was 
ot so long ago a romantic dream. 

Mr. Vandercook finds the tropical forests ‘“‘the most 
trenuous place in the world to live,’ he discovers their 
trange fatalistic philosophy not only to be a natural reaction 
%o the environment, but a protective and effective device, 
t is, he says, “the genius of content, the skill of a philosophy 

hat can accommodate itself to myriad defeats,” he finds its 
fnorals, as indeed all students of primitive African societies 
ot of the missionary bias have found them to be, exemplary 
n practice even when not lofty in conception. And when 
t comes to skill and technique in living, where all of it 
as to be reduced to a personal equipment of body and a 
few crude implements, there is where, in the enthusiasm of 
his report, our most complete transvaluation of values has 
to come, with the jungle-man sitting astride our humbled 
vanity by the end of the account. The chapter on the 
Crafts of the Jungle is a revelation. The five days’ skilful 
sleepless woodburning that goes to the making of a balanced, 
beautifully carved canoe, ‘flawlessly symmetrical without 
caliper or rule” is an epic of craftsmanship. We realize 
that better than the idealization of savage life with alien 
sentimental values or the later mode of belittling it with 
invidious comparisons, has come at last an objective approach 
that lets the life bring forward its own values and stand in 
its intrinsic simplicity and unembarrassed frankness. 

Quite interesting too is Mr. Vandercook’s belief in this 
same basis of life values for the black man even under civil- 
ization. He overlooks, I think, how integral a part of 
European culture these same descendants of the African 
aborigines have become, but he is essentially sound and pro- 
gressive in his dictum that in common with the rest of the 
world, but with peculiar necessity for his own self-respect 
and soul’s good, “the civilized Negro must lose his contempt 
for his ‘heathen’ brethren in Africa and in the jungles” and 
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From an engraving by William Blake, an illustration for Tom Tom by 
John W. Vandercook, Harper’s 


Captain Stedman superintending the skinning of a giant 
Suriname boa constrictor 


that “a race is like a man. Until it uses its own talents, 
takes pride in its own history, and loves its own history, 
and loves its own memories, it can never fulfil itself com- 
pletely.” But the world goes not only by culture heritages, 
but by culture adoptions and the final test of proper assimila- 
tion is effective use, which if consistently applied means that 
the man of the tropics must leave the jungle ways behind 
him when he leaves the tropics, and that instead of the man 
being the test of the civilization, the civilization must always 
be the test of the man. 
ALAIN LOCKE 


TOM TOM, by John W. 258 pp. Price $3.50 


postpaid of The Survey. 


Vandercook. Harper's. 


Greek Tragedy on Broadway 


HE Captive (translated from Edouard Bourdet’s La 

Prisonniére by Arthur Hornblow, Jr.) now packing the 
Empire theater is in essence a Greek tragedy. The theme 
is Greek—a Lesbian passion that holds a brilliant girl captive 
to a perverse love for another woman—herself married. 
The inexorable fate with which this unclean amour ruins 
every life it touches is Greek. The lessons I would draw 
are modern. First, it is almost incomprehensible that a 
study of pathological sex love can be put on a public stage in 
America, and draw large audiences. The social critic may 
well study it as a bench-mark for the rising tide of intellect- 
ual tolerance and Continentalism. “The old mark was the 
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bar against Brieux’s Damaged Goods .and Shaw’s Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession two decades ago. 
Second, it is clear that if such plays be worth doing, our 


“stage can produce them with perfect cleanness. The play 


as a play, the acting, and production (under the brilliant 
aegis of Gilbert Miller) are unimpeachably sincere and of 
good taste. There is not a single condescension to the evil- 
minded. The symbolism is sterile as a clinic. Nor in fact 
did the evil-minded reveal themselves. The audience I 
saw was serious and at moments tense, but often I imagine 
bored because their adolescent curiosity expected something 
else from street gossip. Broadway does not exactly hunger 
and thirst for a Greek drama of inescapable Fate. The talk 
I overheard in the aisles was about “asylums” and the duty 
of warning girls. 

As playwriting, The Captive is a brilliant tour de force. 
The growing suspense as to what force holds Irene de 
Montcel in thrall, the entangling of the man who loves 
her to help save her reputation, the climax of revelation 
through the husband of the other woman, the failure of 
Irene’s marriage as a cure, and the final recurrence of the 
original situation—husband to his mistress, wife to hers— 
are rendered with intricate dialogue and the dove-tailing of 
minor events. The play is of necessity mostly talk (though 
it lacks a chorus) reflecting the dumb struggle of wills 
against each other and against themselves. One of the 
women remains off-stage—a mere malign force. ‘Their 
presence together would open the gate for horror. Often 
the restless coughing of the audience was the most signi- 
ficant action of the play. Neither the physical nor psycho- 
logical basis can here be staged nor does the remarkable 
deftness of author and actors hide this fact. But I think 
no one can deny that the drama provides a vivid evening. 

Yet one leaves little purged by the tragedy, nor much 
illuminated. The essence of perversion is that most of us 
are normal. It has not the universal force that creates 
a Lear or a Medea. The Captive therefore leaves us essen- 
tially cold though full of an intellectual pity, and with the 
renewed conviction that the physician and psychiatrist are 
set aside by society to endure dealing with these misdirections 
of the élan vitale. The question remains whether the play 
is worth doing either as drama or education. It does preach 
tolerance for these sick humans when Irene herself pleads 
that she must be ‘‘cured.”” The entire drama points the 
lesson that marriage under those conditions is but “a shell 
and a mockery.” But it gives no clue either to avoiding the 
disease or sparing the innocent. On the whole the play is 
dangerous, however sincere. It arouses curiosity that might 


otherwise sleep on. LEON WHIPPLE 


Books You Need Not Read 


OU may be humanly curious about two books rumored 
to be scandalous: The Whispering Gallery, and Rev- 
elry. You need not be. Both are stupid and useless. The 
Whispering Gallery, presented as the inside gossip of an 
“ex-diplomat,” turned out to be a journalistic venture that 
could not find a father and so was promptly withdrawn by 
the John Lane Company in London. The American pub- 
lishers have not, we believe, followed this excellent example. 
This pseudo-gossip is unpleasant and pointless; and often 
impresses the reader as pure invention. If true, it is insig- 
nificant; if false, it is cruel and indecent. The time spent 
in this gallery is not only wasted, but invites disgust. 
In Revelry, Samuel Hopkins Adams, who did do valiant 


service against evil medical advertising years ago, has w 
ten a poor novel around certain thinly-disguised persons 
events in the recent history of graft at the national Cap» 
Willis Markham, President of the.United States, a ] 
in love, a little befuddled from drink, and greatly loya 
his “friends,” is the main character. He ends just on 
verge of exposure in a kind of involuntary suicide. ~ 
revelation of Washington intrigue and the technique 
corruption might conceivably have had real educational va 
for our indolent public opinion had not the mixing 
fiction with anonymous fact blunted the book either 

evidence or moral lessons. 

This fashion of putting living people into novels se 
futile—sometimes dangerous. H. G. Wells says he nar 
names because William Clissold was the kind of man v 
would normally meet Dean Inge and Bernard Shaw 
real life. Edna Ferber’s mention of certain celebri 
seems a touch of gay insouciance though one of these t 
rowed characters got the publishers to alter the text 
Show Boat. Fiction and biography do not mix. 

The people of the United States need to be instruct 
on the personal lives and corrupt devices of some of th 
governors, and aroused to correct both. But will a shado 
fiction arouse them when they are unmoved by the r 
names and dates set down in Congressional investigation a 
court records? It is fair to Mr. Adams to presume 
pen was inspired by indignation, but it brought forth o1 
a melange of innuendo and dismal pictures of our mast 
at their unbraced ease, tippling, playing poker, chasi 
women. Here is neither white rage nor judicial prose 
tion. Plain folk will get nothing but the mild snigger 
backstairs gossip, and a reenforcement of their cynicis 
with respect both to dishonesty in government and ind 
ference in the governed. 
REVELRY, by Samuel Hopkins Adams. Boni and Liveright. 318 

Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


THE WHISPERING GALLERY, by An Ex-Diplomat. Boni and Liveris 
288 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. : 


Ate Mormons People 


IF Mr. Snowden’s treatise was written for social scien 

it merits little recognition. He is too much concern 
with calling names. Mormonism is nonsense, illusion, a: 
Toseph Smith (he calls him “Joe”) was a “deceiver 
“dreamer,” “peepstone expert,” “money digger.” Brigha 
Young was a sensuous man with a “coarse and hard nature 
“blunt and blinded by self-interest.”” The Mormons a 
to be pitied but can be saved if we hurry. What is need 
is ‘“‘a bright and burning Christianity,” to “kindle a 
purify” their “dull and degenerate faith.” Nothing is to 
of the social life of the Mormons, nor of family life, at 
that unique social experiment in community life, the Mc 
mon village, is not mentioned. 

Wouldn’t it be refreshing to have some scientist see t 
Mormons as just people no more to be blamed or piti 
than a hundred other isms in our land? Our problem is 
understand them and Mr. Snowden helps us little. F 
fell like many before him into the pit of emotionalis: 
accepting anything as proof so long as it lambastes tl 
L.D.S. He could have written his magnus opus witho 
having visited Utah or even meeting a Mormon. Inde 
he could have written it without leaving the New Yo: 
Public Library. 

NeELs ANDERSON 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT MORMONISM,” by James H. Snowden. Dore 
369 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


every ton of 
g-iron made in the 
‘orld, except at two es- 


xifts of 12 hours each, 
aving neither Saturday 
or holiday the year 


ound.” 
Andrew Carnegie, in The 
orum, Vol. I. p. 544. 


908 “The tendency 
* with respect to 
oth hours and Sunday 
}ifvork in the steel industry 
Pittsburgh has been, 
or fifteen years, towards 
n increase. . . . The 
ommunity . . . is get- 
wpng only the tired-out 
‘ eavings of some of its 


est men.” 

From the first local pres- 
entation of the findings of 
the Pittsburgh Survey, by 
the director. Pittsburgh, 
Noveiaber 16. 


909 “1, An alto- 
* gether incredi- 
y everybody, reaching its 
xtreme in the 12-hour 
hift for seven days in the 


_[veek in the steel mills 


4 ‘ 
nd the railway switch yards.’ 4 

By Edward T. Devine, editor, giving “The Gist of the Pittsburgh 
Survey,” in its magazine publication in Charities and the Commons 
predecessor of The Survey), March 6, p. 1035. 


¢ 
910 “The 12-hour day is the working schedule for the 
* majority . . . and the 24-hour shift comes once 
very two weeks for large numbers. . . . Many a steel worker 
as said with grim bitterness ‘Home is just the place where I 
at and sleep. tat 


Fitzpatrick in the New York World. 


I live in the mills’. 7 od 

John A. Fitch, The Steel Workers, pp. 200, 201; Findings of the 

Pittsburgh Survey, Russell Sage Foundation, 6 vols. 

1912 “T believe that we should condemn the 12-hour 
+ day, and indicate that we are willing to support 


a movement for a shorter work day in our great industry.” 
; From letter of Charles M. Cabot addressed to stockholders of the 
U.S. Steel Corporation, March 26, 1912. 


1912 “We are of the opinion that a 12-hour day of labor, 
* followed continuously by any group of men for 
any considerable number of years, means a decreasing of the 


efficiency and lessening of the vigor and virility of such men.” 
Report of Stockholders’ Committee of the U.S. Steel Corporation, 
William HH. Mathews, Secretary, adopted at annual stockholders 
meeting, April 15, 1912. 
1913 “Tt is believed that unless competing iron and steel 
| * manufacturers will also enforce a less than 12-hour 
day the effort to reduce the 12-hours per day at all our works 


will result in losing a large number of our employees.” 


~ From report of Finance Committee of U.S. Steel Corporation at 
annual meeting of stockholders, April 21, i%13. (This assumed no 
adequate wage adjustment for tonnage men in making the change.) 


1919 “3. Eight-hour day 


“4, One day’s rest in seven 
“5. Abolition of 24-hour shift.” 


From the “demands” of the striking steel workers. 


“None can dispute the demoralizing effects on fam- 


hour day.” 


Report on the Steel Strike of 1919, p. 65. Interchurch World Move- 
ment; Bishop Francis J. McConnell, chairman; Heber Blankenhorn, 


secretary. 
1921 “The steel industry is still a 12-hour industry. To 

* a lesser extent it is still a 7-day industry. Men who 
work until they are tired out, to whom life is a continual round 
of work, eat and sleep, have little time or thought for civic 
affairs, for matters pertaining to the common good.” 


Copyright 1926 


1920. ily life and community life of the inhuman twelve- 


avoc Wrought by the Shorter Work Day in Steel 


From Three Shifts in Steel: 
The Long Day and The 
Way Out; a special num- 
ber of The Survey present- 
ing the results of prelim- 
inary studies by The Cabot 
Fund: John A._ Fitch, 
Whiting Williams, S. Adele 
Shaw. Mar. 5. John A. 
Fitch, The Survey March 
Bpelo2y ip. *791. 
1922 “The desira- 
+ bility of aban- 
doning the two-shift lies 
not in the extent to which 
it is used but in the fact 
that the twelve-hour shift 
day is too long when 
measured by twentieth 
century ideas as to the 
proper conduct of indus- 
try.” 
The Twelve-Hour Shift in 
Industry, by the Commit- 
tee on Work Periods in 
Continuous Industries of 
the Federated American 
Engineering Societies, H. 
E. Howe, chairman, pre- 
senting the results. of 
studies carried on under 
the direction of Morris L. 
Cooke by Horace B. Dury, 
Bradley Stoughton and oth- 


ers, made under grant from 
the Cabot Fund, pp. 5-6. 


192 President 

* Harding urges 
steel companies to aban- 
don twelve-hour day. 
Judge Gary as president 
of American Iron and 
Steel Institute appoints committee to consider it. 


1923 “If the twelve hour day in the iron and steel indus- 
* try should be abandoned at present, it would in- 
crease the cost of production on the average about fifteen per 
cent; and there would be needed at least 60,000 additional 
employees.” 
From adverse report, committee American Iron and Steel Institute, May 25. 
June 6—‘“The forces of organized religion in America are 
now warranted in declaring that this immorally indefensible 


regime of the 12-hour day must come to an end.” 
Statement issued by the Commission on the Church and Social Service 
of the Federal Council of Churches, Social Action Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council and the Social Justice Commission 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 


June 18—President Harding writes letter to Iron and Steel 
Institute expressing regret at decision and calling on institute to 
pledge itself to abandon twelve-hour day as soon as possible. 

June 27—Directors of Iron and Steel Institute write 
President Harding of decision “to secure in the iron and steel 
industry of this country a total abolition of the twelve-hour 
day at the earliest time practicable.” 

August 3—Judge Gary announces that “manufacturers of 
iron and steel representing substantially the entire industry 
of this country will now begin the total elimination of the 
twelve-hour day.” 


Extra dividend of 34 of 1 per cent paid to holders of comm stock 
of the U.S. Steel Corporation. eee 


192 Officers of U.S. Steel Corporation announce in 


I annual report complete abandonment of twelve- 
hour shift in February, 1924. 


Extra dividend of 2 per cent paid to 
U.S. Steel Ccrporation. 


f “We went over without a ripple. The striking thing about 
it was how easily it was done. There was no interference 
with production—nothing. It was a great surprise to us all.” 
Interview with official of a Pittsburgh steel company on abolition 
of enee pee. in article by S. Adele Shaw—Survey, Sept. 

} 1 : 


1925 Regular dividend on common stock of U.S. Steel 


Corporation raised from 5 to 7 per cent. 
1926 December 16—announcement by directors of U.S. 

* Steel Corporation of an increase in common stock 
amounting to 40 per cent of present outstanding shares, and 
worth at par $203,321,000, to be distributed “as an extra 
special dividend to common stockholders.” 


holders of common stock of 
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N December 13, Survey Associates held a 
dinner meeting to consider Water Power and 
the Social Stake in It at the Hotel Astor in 
New York city. When it was announced 
that Governor Smith of New York was to 
be the principal speaker, friends called up 

Robert W. deForest, president of Survey Associates and 
chairman of the meeting, to ask whether The Survey was 
a political organ, whether it was going into politics. “No, 
not that I know of,” said Mr. deForest. He explained 
that The Survey is an educational institution, that it is 
a novel venture in crossing journalism with research and 


education, that it is a forum where men and women of many 


minds thrash out the’ social kernels of controversial issues, 
that as one of its elements it carries forward through the 
printed page the tradition of the New England town meet- 
ing. “It furnishes a platform,” said Mr. deForest, and he 
impressed this fact upon the speakers, Elon H. Hooker, a 
Republican and president of the Hooker Electro-Chemical 
Company, Ann Dennis Bursch, member of the Living Cost 
Committee of the National League of Women Voters, and 
Governor Smith. They all took the cue. Each attempted 
to be non-controversial, non-political, to get at the social 
nub of their subjects. But all of them took it for granted 
that the most social way of tackling the water-power problem 
was the businesslike way. 

Mr. Hooker had for his subject Muscle Shoals and 
Agriculture. He declared himself one of those “who do not 
believe in the government operation of anything.” He felt 
that Muscle Shoals should be used in a businesslike way, 
the most efficient way to the end to which it had been 
dedicated. The great Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals had 
been built at extravagant cost during the war to produce 
nitrates for explosives, with the proviso that it should, when 
peace came, be devoted to taking nitrate out of the air for 
the production of agricultural fertilizers. When money is 
taken out of general taxes, an explanation is properly called 
for if it is used in the interest of any special class; in the 
case of Muscle Shoals, the situation is reversed. “You will 
have to explain in this case if you don’t devote it to agricul- 
ture.” Our farmers are taking nine million tons of nitrogen 
out of the soil each year. They are putting back about five 
and a half million tons. The fertilizer industry has a present 
capacity of only two hundred thousand tons. Men are 
afraid to invest in the industry because the farmers have not 
been educated to the use of concentrated fertilizers which 
could saye them hundreds of millions a year. Muscle 
Shoals has a capacity of only forty thousand tons of nitrogen 
a year. 

Mr. Hooker would have the government entrust the 
operation of the plants there to a small group of business 
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men who would agree to serve for a reasonable share of t 
earnings. But he would then have the government u 
“all those great agencies of the government and the stat 
which are represented-in the national Department of Ag 
culture, the state departments of agriculture, the farm e 
periment stations all over the country connected with t 
railroads and the agricultural colleges” to break down t! 
“sales-resistance” against concentrated fertilizer with ¢' 
help of the advertising value of Muscle Shoals. As he sa 
it, this would be the businesslike way of using the peopl 
investment in that great project. 

Mrs. Bursch felt that the controversy between t 
partisan advocates of private or public ownership and oper 
tion of water powers was largely academic. As a represent 
tive of women as domestic engineers, her interest was 
getting an abundant supply of electricity at rates low enoug 
to enable women to use freely the electrical apparatus whi 
eliminates drudgery. What was the businesslike way | 
going about the job? Why, to find out whether private « 
public operation would get the desired result in the mo 
eficient—the most businesslike way! What she wante 
was “yard-sticks with which to measure the relative vali 
and economies of public and private ownership and oper. 
tion of power sources.”” There were four great water-pow 
undertakings which should be publicly owned and operate 
in the best way for comparison with the best private oper 
tions—the Seattle municipal plant, Boulder Canyon on tl 
Colorado, Muscle Shoals, and the St. Lawrence. For Mr 
Bursch, business was not a question of ownership, but 
technique—the best way of getting desired results. 


OVERNOR SMITH, too, wanted a businesslike wa 

of handling the water-power resources still in actu: 
possession of the people of New York. His address is printe 
in this issue. He, too, sees business as a technique. He hz 
shown conspicuous power of invention in applying the be 
business technique to the administration of the state’s busines 
He commands the respectful attention of men and wome 
of all parties because he has a unique knowledge of th 
state’s administrative history and machinery, and becaus 
he deals with the state’s business with the same regard fc 
the best business technique that the ablest business e 
ecutives bring to the administration of the property of thei 
stockholders. He was largely responsible for the New Yor 
Port Authority, a non-political instrumentality for handlin 
public business in a businesslike way. The same conception h 
now applies to the problem involved in the development 
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+ state’s power resources. It is a conception in which 
siness as a technique has scored one of its most significant 
umphs. 


HE United States Senate on December 13 crowded 
back the Phipps-Parker bill (Senate 2696) to authorize 
e appropriation for the Sheppard-Towner Act, from its 
ategic place as unfinished business to its former status 
the calendar. The Senate has now set December 22 for 
journment over the holidays. The little group of very 
werful men who use this policy of delay shrewdly prevent 
e bill from coming to a vote directly. They get it “talked 
t.’ The vote is on the date on which action shall be 
ken. They thus escape getting their names recorded for 
e long future as voting Nay. They practise evasion. If 
y of them die before the Senate reconvenes after New 
ear’s, their voting record will be clear! This subter- 
nean procedure, this permanent fear of a vote, emphasizes 
e great popularity of the Act. It is the price of the ex- 
Essively safeguarded right of the Senate minority to delay, 
id what a price, in this case, if they are allowed to con- 
nue until Congress adjourns on March 4! 

Since November 1921, when it was signed, the Act has 
Mad faithful friends enough voting steadly for it, to assure 
e needed funds. They are confident that the Phipps- 
arker bill will pass as soon as it can reach a vote. Senator 
adsworth and other unwearied opponents have been 
efeated. But their terms do not expire until March 4. 
ow, therefore, is the time for men and women who wish 
stop the preventable death of mothers and children in 
ill the states, to use the mails, the press, the pulpit and 
latform and telephone. If then an early date is not set, 
hey can form delegations to Washington to demand of 
their senators face to face an early favorable vote upon 
his life-saving measure. 


HE recent decision of the United States Supreme Court 
upholding the zoning ordinance of an Ohio village 
eans that all our cities at last hold the responsibility for 
heir growth and development in their own hands. In a 
masterly decision, the Court has shown that the police power 
must necessarily broaden in effect as new conditions and 
new functions arise, and that conditions in present-day 
cities may require restrictions on private property and 
private initiative that would have been burdensome a century 
ago. Until now the growth of every city has been more 
or less at the mercy of private interests, and these interests 
have worked mainly. towards a continuous speculative in- 
crease in the value of ground rents. The Amber Realty 
Company, which defended the present case before the 
Supreme Court, argued against a zoning ordinance of 
Euclid, Ohio, which restricted a certain plot of land to 
residential use on the ground that it destroyed the much 
higher prospective value of this property for industrial uses. 
In upholding the right of the community to ensure its own 
orderly development, the Court pointed out “that the ex- 
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clusion of buildings devoted to business, trade, etc., from 
the residential districts, bears a rational relation to the 
health and safety of the community”; indeed, the Court 
was even so far apprised of sound principles in community 
planning that it added: “Another ground [for such ex- 
clusion] is that the construction and repair of streets may 
be rendered easier and less expensive by confining the 
greater part of the heavy traffic to the streets where business 
is carried on.” 

All this is very heartening. Whether it marks a new epoch 
in American city development depends solely, now, on the 
extent to which voters and public authorities are prepared 
to act in the public benefit. In this case, the law has caught 
up with social need and on certain grounds has passed beyond 
current practice in zoning, where this practice is trimmed 
more closely to the demands of real estate interests than to 
the common welfare. What our cities now need are com- 
munity planners who will use our best technical knowledge 
of city planning with a view to putting into effect the right 
plans and not merely the expedient ones. 


s 


HANKS to the New York State Housing Board the 

castles-in-the-air stage of slum clearance in Manhattan 
and Brooklyn has begun to give way to cost-accounting. 
In its preliminary report to Governor Smith—a document 
whose thirty-one pages are short on rhetoric but long on 
close figuring—the Board records the prevailing cost of 
land in the congested areas where it is proposed to build 
decent new tenements to replace the standing atrocities. 
‘Then it sketches briefly the options in tenement design: the 
familiar Metropolitan Life units, occupying 50 or 51 per 
cent of the ground area; more compact units occupying 
58 per cent or, with a recreation court, 50 per cent; and 
more open units occupying about 48 per cent and 40 per cent. 
Each type of house, in five and six stories, is theoretically 
applied to each grade of land worth from six dollars to 
fifteen dollars a square foot. The resulting costs are worked 
out in rent per room per month. 

Assuming that the computations were competently made 
—which is reasonable in view of the personnel of the com- 
mission, headed by Darwin R. James, and its advisers, who 
include Arthur C. Holden as architect, Walter Stabler, 
Alexander M. Bing, Clarence H. Holmes, and the New 
York Regional Plan Committee—this report gives the 
public for the first time some basis for judging what can 
and what can not be done in New York’s slum areas. If 
local tax exemption is granted, it appears that there are 
some 2,000 city blocks on which it would be possible to 
build an economical type of six-story tenement to rent for 
not more than $12.50 per room per month—the maximum 
set by the housing law for building under the Board’s 
authority. But it also appears that this relatively inex- 
pensive house could not be built, even on the sixty-one 
blocks which were rated at less than $6 a square foot, to 
rent for less than $9.25 a room—which cuts the ground, 
so to speak, from under August Heckscher’s proposed houses 
renting at $5 a room a month. But Mr. Heckscher has 
done a service in drawing attention to these hypothetical 
five-dollar rooms. Four rooms at $12.50 each a month 
come to $600 a year, and that is pretty high rent for a 
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family with an income of $2,500. Yet, according to the 
estimate of the late Housing Commission [see The Survey, 
Feb. 15, 1924], two-thirds of the people of New York 
have family incomes of less than $2,500. Slum clearance 
on this basis seems to mean ousting the very poor from 
the disgraceful quarters they can afford, to make room for 
the relatively well-to-do in new tenements. 

What is to become of the dispossessed? That is only one 
of the unanswered questions here. Will private capital come 
through? Will the limited-dividend companies proposed by 
the law [see The Survey, March 15, 1926] work without 
the credit resources of a state housing bank such as the 
governor originally proposed? Should wage-workers live in 
Manhattan anyway? Should the city subsidize houses 
rather than subways, or subways rather than houses, or 


both ? 


ce APTAIN of the men of death’ pneumonia stalks 

across this country each year, through the cold, wet 
seasons, by far the deadliest of the acute communicable 
diseases. Pneumonia is one of the oldest diseases in authentic 
medical history; as long ago as 1497 it was considered 
contagoius by Savonarola of Venice. Yet only recently has 
it been considered as a problem in preventive medicine. A 
recent report by Dr. C. J. Vaux, director of the depart- 
ment of public health of Pittsburgh, published in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, gives the findings of 
an experiment in public health which is both new and 
encouraging. 

In 1923 the official reports of the Department of Com- 
merce charged Pittsburgh with a death rate from pneumonia 
higher than that of any other city in the United States, 
three times as high as the rate for the country as a whole. 
The following spring, on April 1, 1924, the city health 
department put into effect a modified quarantine of the 
disease, demanding the strict isolation of the patient until 
recovery or death, but without restrictions on other mem- 
bers of the household. Medical opinion generally had ac- 
cepted the view that pneumonia is transmitted from person 
to person, but no definite step in “pneumonia control” had 
previously been taken in this country. The action in Pitts- 
burgh was preceded by an educational campaign, and from 
the start there has been no complaint by physicians or others. 

The pneumonia deathrate for 1924 (with nine months’ 
trial of quarantine) was 33I per I00,000 as compared to 
371 in 1923; in 1925 it fell to 264. The record of the 
first eleven months of 1926 shows a further decline to a 
rate of 168, in spite of the unusual amount of influenza 
and pneumonia which swept the country last spring. 

The conclusion is too striking to be laid to chance fluctua- 
tion of seasons. Dr. Vaux, after due scientific reservation, 
feels that it is “encouraging and fully warrants a con- 
tinuance of this first step in an attack on the pneumonias.” 
The second step he recommends, to arouse the interest of 
the public and the physicians in preventing pneumonia, is 
also well under way in Pittsburgh. The third step, organ- 
ized study of the still unknown factors in the epidemiology 
of pneumonia, such as its relation to common colds and 
influenza, to pollution of the air by smoke and gases, has 
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been started. Scientific medicine still is without an ans: 
to many questions about this disease; Dr. Vaux decli 
that it probably kills as large a proportion of the pers 
who contract it as was the case many years ago. Doubt 
further research will clear up many of the present enigt 
of cause and treatment; but in the meantime it seems cl 
that organized administration of the knowledge wh 
already exists can save much costly illness and many lis 


ITH the signing of the agreement between Colo 

Charles F. Johnson, vice-president of the Botz 
Worsted Mills, and representatives of the local organi: 
tion of the United Textile Workers, the Passaic strike | 
virtually come to an end. The Botany settlement affe 
more than 6,000 striking employes. An equal number : 
at this writing still out on strike against other text 
concerns in the Passaic market. It is generally believed tl 
the other mills will soon follow Botany’s lead and th 
the strike is over. 

The strike began in Botany late in January, 1926, wh 
the members of a committee who had gone to Colo: 
Johnson to protest a IO per cent wage cut were summar 
“fired” [see The Survey, April 1, p. 10]. Late in t 
summer the effective United Front Committee, the outl: 
strike organization built up through the leadership of you 
Albert Weisbord, was handed over to the United Text 
Workers of the American Federation of Labor, which, un 
that time, had not succeeded in getting a foothold int 
Passaic district. 

Under the agreement between the United Text 
Workers’ local and Colonel Johnson, the right of t 
workers to organize in “a legitimate association providii 
it is not of communist origin or purpose,” and the right 
collective bargaining are recognized. Both parties agree 
submit any future dispute to a third party for arbitratio 
The strikers specifically say that they do not ask the clos 
shop. The mill management agrees not to discrimina 
against strikers, and to bring in no outside help until < 
the strikers are reemployed. Some weeks ago, the mi 
restored the IO per cent wage cut. 

There is no evidence that this agreement is grounded « 
any study of the actual conditions of the textile industr 
of industrial relations or of the joint stake of manageme 
and labor in the process of production. It bears signs — 
a peace between two sharply divided sides, one snatchit 
all it can get, the other grudgingly conceding the irreducib 
minimum. The mill owners, the mill workers and the cor 
munity have lost heavily through the strike. All three el 
ments rejoice in the signing of the agreement. But on t 
face of it, such an agreement is an armed truce, not a pea 
treaty. The underlying factors of a disorganized indust: 
are still present—suspicion, distrust, ignorance of probler 
and motives, the sense of irreconcilable conflict, the failu 
to bridge the gulf between owner and worker throug 
recognition of their common stake in the enterprise ar 
through their pride and creative satisfaction in it. From th: 
point of view, the Passaic strike is not ended. The econom 
problems out of which it emerged remain to be solved. 


THE REVOLUTION ON QUALITY STREET 
(Continued from page 432) 


on Phelps and The Financial Situation by Alexander Dana 
yes. It offers contributions by notable scientists on the 
est thought and discovery in their fields. These include 
orge Ellery Hale, director of the Mount Wilson Observa- 
y, Robert A. Millikan, Nobel prize-winner in physics, Henry 
Pritchett, president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
vancement of Teaching, and Michael Pupin, whose remark- 
e From Immigrant to Inventor appeared first in Scribner’s. 
e magazine has behind’ it the traditions and prestige of the 
louse of Scribner which has been for almost fifty years under 
present Charles Scribner. ‘That itself is a distinction in 
is changing world. 

But we hope that as the magazine slowly adjusts to modern 
sires, it will never lose its amatur spirit, always perhaps its 
st charming note. The new quality magazine seems to get 
ree kinds of contributors: the recognized literary artists like 
alsworthy or Edith Wharton; the professional journalist or 
ee-lance like William Allen White or Henry Mencken; and 
e non-literary expert who writes as a by-product of his pro- 
ssion or experience like, shall we say William Beebe, or 
r. Hale. Scribner’s adds a fourth—youth (and age!) that 
ants to be literary in poem, personal essay, or travel sketch. 
hey are true amateurs who have been a-fishing or gathering 
cal color or have won out of living a picturesque and humane 
‘perience and seek to put it in words. Such types are the 
ywackbone of a real culture. Scribner’s welcomes them and so 
Jas won an air of gay freshness and gentle breeding that comes 
with doing a thing for love, not money. I trust Mr. Bridges 
stains his ardor in pursuit of these shy fish. Last New Year 
ée showed me an envelop scrawled in red pencil “9716”—the 
d of the 1925 manuscript crop that totals some 12,000 items, 
r poets often put a whole sheaf of verses in one cover! He 
iccepts perhaps 100. Edited with vision and _ soundness, 
cribner’s sustains its old fame. 


rh 


HE “new Forum” is the most revolutionary of them all, 
for it has a revoultionary faith in ideas, democracy, and dis- 
ussion. It is simply living up to its name. Nor is it fearful 
f the aftermath of the Little Red School House. The editor 
ays, “There is a new national self-consciousness and as a 
onsequence a general discussion of questions that have hitherto 
een left to the expert.’ It has a definite program for explor- 
ng modern thought, and is making brilliant experiments in the 
echnique of public discussion, seeking to encourage what the 
ngineers call “technological methods of thought” on social 
roblems. It wants to inform the individual, believing that 
his will make for progress and reconciliation. 

Henry Goddard Leach, driving force of the magazine, told 
me three things: “Editors have discovered that people are more 
intelligent than we thought they were.” Next, the sub-title 
of The Forum has been changed from “A Magazine of Dis- 
cussion” to “A Magazine of Controversy’—and that is more 
serious than going from a buff to a red or a green cover. It 
ook courage, for controversy demands thinking, not iconoclasm. 
People like fights. Yet these fights are not staged for sensa- 
tionalism or mere drama, and so they escape the sterile end 
of some of the muckraking. “Then there is this letter from a 
man out in California. 
~ Dear Sir—I am a sick man. My doctors give me only five 
years to live. And they say I must have peace of mind. To give 


ne that you will have to do something about The Forum. It is too | 


jamn exciting. 

This suggests a grace note: The Forum had a few over 
2,000 readers on July 1, 1923, was selling 20,000 or so on 
January I, 1925, and over 63,000 for March, 1926. ‘There is 
‘ertainly an audience for threshing things out, openly and 
ionestly. It is only scientific to add that an intensive and 
‘ostly promotion campaign helped this response. Last spring, 
[ undestood this campaign was temporarily stopped for The 
Forum faced that queer magazine paradox of getting too many 
-eaders too fast. The advertising rate couldn’t be jumped 
‘© meet the circulation expenses. Yet even in advertising, The 
Forum is gaining. 


pot 


or 
Coollt 


Fels -Naptha gives extra washing help 


in water of any temperature! 


Safe! Quick! Thorough ! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


Who is Competent to Plan 
INSTITUTIONS 


A building is merely a housing for a function. What is to 
be done daily, every hour in the day, by every person in an 
institution, must be outlined before a suitable building can 
be planned. A building can be planned only by one who 
knows how to outline the functions. 


Henry C. Wright 


Consultant on Institutions 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Aids trustees in outlining functions, developing plans, and also in 
solving administrative problems. 


“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 
new and to experienced housekeepers—already 
in its fourth edition. It considers in turn the 
kitchen, pantry, dining room, general cleaning 
equipment and the laundry, and gives the price 
of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


“SUBSCRIBE HERE 


The Survey—Twice a Month—$5.00 
(including the Graphic) 

Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 
Indicate the one you want, fill in the blank below and mail with 
your check (or money order) to 
Survey Associates, Inc. 112 East 19th St., New York 
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MARRIAGE and CAREERS 


A study of one hundred women who are wives, mothers, 
home-makers and professional workers 


by 
VIRGINIA McMAKIN COLLIER 


Published by 
THE BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


Sold by 


THE CHANNEL BOOKSHOP 
279 Park Avenue Price $1.00 


Shall there be music or just music lessons? 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
THROUGH MUSIC 


A dozen authoritative articles by leaders of 
musical opinion on the relation of Childhood 
and Music, presenting creative methods of de- 
veloping each through tbe other. 1 


Sixty Cents a copy Two Dollars per year 


Progressive Education Association 
10 Jackson Place Washington, D. C. 


What 1s the Social Worker doing? 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
By Robert C. Dexter 


Professor of Social and Political Science, 
Skidmore College, 
formerly Grand Secretary, 
Charity Organization Society, Montreal. 


A book written for the intelligent layman who 
should know, for the active or prospective social 
worker who would know more. 


The author has found in his own experience that 
the professional man—the Doctor, the Lawyer, the 
Clergyman, the Educator—is often uninformed or 
vague in his knowledge of modern social problems 
and the corrective social technique. Social Ad- 
justment is intended, then, for the case-worker and 
the public official; and also for the students of 
today who will hold positions of responsibility and 
leadership tomorrow. 


Professor Dexter presents the methods of ad- 
justment in poor relief, thwarted childhood, feeble- 
mindedness, old age, physical handicaps, mental 
diseases and drug-addiction; and further he dis- 
cusses the organization of case-work in the com- 
munity, concluding with a chapter on the relation 
of the layman to social adjustment. 


Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Ave. New York 
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The principal Forum idea is simple, but dangerous. Y 
just take the thorniest issue you can find and get two equi 
strong articles from experts in the opposing camps. Then 
the reader make up his own mind. The Forum has as © 
revealed no propaganda of its own unless tolerance and op® 
minded scrutiny make a propaganda. The job takes back-bo 
for The Forum debates do not side-step into discussion of — 
iota subscript, or how short skirts should be, or the family © 
of the dodo. ‘They grasp instead the thistle of the Cathe 
Church and the American State; the Ku Klux Klan; or Func 
mentalism versus Evolution. It printed an attack on the KI 
and then got the head wizard (or something) to write a reply 
his first public statement. It is more civilized than The Me 
cury, for when did Mr. Mencken print the side of Geor 
Babbitt or Judge Gary or Wayne B. Wheeler? The For. 
always seeks the best possible proponent of the institutic 
creed, or program. It is a dangerous pastime, for with ea 
pair of articles you run the risk of losing all your subscribe 
First, you offend all the pros and next, impartially, all t 
cons. You are the unhappy umpire at whom both sides ta 
a crack. Yet it doesn’t work that way. People read. O 
traveller reports that eyerywhere in Italy the Catholic cler 
are reading The Forum. Wise old Mother Church! And 
home, it begins to look as if there were a lot of intelligent a 
open-minded folk in these lambasted United States. Such tole 
ance may mean the end of the post-war partisan propagand 
And that would be a revolution—on both Main and Quali 
Streets. 


OR, make no error, The Forum is interested in Main Stre 

It doesn’t want to be called high-brow. Indeed, Mr. Lea 
revealed to me that he really wants to be low-brow. He wou 
like to play teacher to anybody who can read and think. F 
is proud as Punch because his clippings tallied up about 
million newspaper circulation of reprints from a Forum artic 
on bath-tubs as an index of civilization. Mr. Leach has lo 
been vastly interested in adult education. He thinks there a 
at least 200,000 potential readers of what may be called, wit 
out discourtesy, The Saturday Evening Post group, who a 
not now getting a monthly of intelligence and vividness. ‘Tl 
layer is not highly educated or broadly cultured, but the mer 
bers think and they want to know. 


To show Editor Leach’s use of low-brow devices, consid 
prize contests. “The tabloids have them—cross-word puzzl 
limericks, names of the presidents, ad. lib. The Forum lif 
the stunt and offers prizes for definitions of certain popul 
vague terms that are bandied all over the world. ‘The fi 
three were: Americanism, success, immoral. Well, if T 
Forum can set us straight on just those three it will not ha 
lived in vain. The tabloids invited guest critics from their rea 
ers to “do the pictures.” The Forum printed book-reviews fre 
its readers. The game did not work on either level. This ; 
proves how Mr. Leach is willing to trade the intelligenz 
(labelled) for the intelligent (run of the mine). He is anxio 
to get more drive, pep and punch into The Forum, yet reta 
its present authority and urbanity. 


Because of this vision The Forum is thinking farther ahe: 
than any other magazine we know. There is a serial — 
logical intent about everything here. It is beginning by gettii 
the words we use clear—which is part of a long-time proce: 
Its successive issues are planned, and planned to reach co 
clusions and keep people thinking on long-time problems. Ma 
ters are not dropped because they have lost their zip, ni 
taken up before they are ripe. “Spot news” interest is n 
the test. 


Mr. Leach is puzzled but expectant. He says his rece 
symposium on education left him as bewildered as ever. f 
will certainly experiment. Fiction is “a side-dish,’ but a hear 
one, if much of it be like Robert Herrick’s novel Chimes— 
running debate on education. History and biography are 
be included as parts -of education; for no matter where t 
grand tour of the mind leads, it has to start from here, a1 
with mere men as couriers. “There are pictures, and will 
more—‘ blacks and whites from all over the world.” I suspe 
other art dreams in the back of his head. He wrote not lo 
ago an editorial note that was plainly a plea for a philosop 
of life. The secret of The Forum is: it has one. 
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That suggests the final question: What is the philosophy of 
e new Quality Group? They believe they have a vast edu- 
tional duty. Mr. Wells told me this very illuminatingly: 


In them a tremendous amount of new knowledge has been dis- 
minated. They reach a public so large that their influence seems 
me greater than that of any except a few books. . . . In the 
Id of science, of education, of industry, history, and biography, 
d in their human documents . . . they exert a very great social 
rece. Mr. Theodore N. Vail once said to me that he had gotten 
ore education from reading Harper’s Magazine than he ever had 
om all the school books he studied. We bring to our readers the 
est thought of the world’s best minds on the subjects about which 
ey will probably never write books. If they did write such 
ooks their sale would probably not reach ten thousand copies. 


In other ways, the quality editors set down no faith except 
encken’s unfaith. It is exceedingly hard to find out what 
ey believe. I asked every editor I met whether he had a 
pecial creed or program to advocate. The vigor of their 
enials left me feeling distinctly ill-bred. I had impugned 
heir liberalism. I sometimes think we are over-stocked with 
he liberalism that believes nothing, and folks might still wel- 
ome an intelligent fanatic—if such exists. The quality pur- 
pose seems to be: “To be interesting on vital aspects of modern 
ife.” The definition of vital is not revealed, whether in 
umanitarian or biological, or economic terms. There is 
bjectively (the Mercury again excepted) a tempered faith in 
emocracy, a self-conscious tolerance, and a leaning towards 
onservatism in government and economics. 


E must note that though the old, cheap muckraking group 
rose and waned without ruffling the feathers of the quality, 
ow in the next decade the Quality Group that was in large 
degree impregnable to the influences of radicalism is going hell- 
"bent for Life. But they are interested in individual rather 
han social problems, and people rather than institutions .. . 
lor perhaps they are concerned with institutions that the indi- 
“vidual most directly depends on. ‘Their interest is subjective 
"rather than objective, personal rather than social. ‘They do 
not tamper with the tariff or municipal corruption or the 
{Passaic strike, but with marriage and religion. ‘Their articles 
¥deal with the isues which have proverbially been the concerns 
7 of the short-story writer and the novelist—the internal strug- 
gle of the individual. These are the issues of the study, the 
porch-chair and the dinner-table rather than of the city hall 
and the voting booth. A man’s own concerns rather than his 
community’s or the other fellow’s; Main Street rather 
than the stock-yards; Sinclair Lewis rather than Upton 
Sinclair. 

The muckrakers attacked politcs in government and the 
economic evils in frenzied finance, monopolies, and the inter- 
locking control of business and politics. “They did not get 
very far, as a glance at Tea Pot Dome or Philadelphia will 
reveal. Now the search after a remedy has penetrated deeper 
into the causes, and so the institutions we find most discussed 
are the church, the school, the press, and the home—divorce, 
children versus parents, the jazz youth, and foolish matrons. 
The idea is that, after all, it is the person, his character, that 
causes the trouble in government and business, and if we can 
correct the individual we shall correct the institutional symp- 
toms. In earlier days everybody took it for granted that the 
single democrat was all right, and so were his church, his 
school, and his home. But something was wrong with “the 
System.” And so the interests of reform were civic where 
now they are psychological. 
~ Why the quality pages surrendered to psychology when they 
didn’t to sociology is hard to say. We have shown above 
they had lost their old contents and had to find something 
else. It is a more literary approach to life and so befits 
magazines of that kind where the relation to the reader has 
always been more personal than social. Much of the answer 
is in the changes that have taken place in the public’s heart 


and mind since the war. It is said that during the War, | 


Harper’s avoided the War—set out to offer a tranquil escape 
from the prevailing dour preoccupations. This was the epitome 
of the old belles lettres idea. But it didn’t work. Here is a 
sort of great divide—and on this side people are psychologically 
minded. It is shown by the shift in the treatment of science. 
Harper’s and Scribner’s claimed it as their own in the older 
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that concern the leader of men 


Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway New York 


FEDERAL WATER-POWER 
LEGISLATION 


By Jerome G. Kerwin 


Assistant Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Chicago 

A study of the great fifteen-year struggle 
for water power legislation in the United 
States. The author surveys the physical, 
economic and legal sides of the problem, 
especially the constitutional questions which 
so agitated Congress. Chapters which dis- 
cuss the legislative history of water power 
afford a background for an intelligent under- 
standing of the whole problem. $6.00 


FOOD COSTS“AND: CITY, 
CONSUMERS 


By CuHarLes E. ARTMAN 


Formerly Research Agent in Marketing, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
This book examines factors in the distri- 
bution of fresh fruits and vegetables in the 
New York metropolitan area, and under- 
takes to explain the gap between what the 
city consumer pays and what the producer 
receives. It suggests how consumers may 
aid in reducing the costs of city ae 2 

2.25 


QUESTIONS 


Can peace exist between Capital and 
Labor ? 


Is Capitalism responsible for the Labor 
Problem ? 


Are Unionism and Good Management in- 
compatible ? 


Are Good Executives born or made ? 


What does the Worker Want ? 


Who better equipped 
to answer you 
than 


Sam A. Lewisohn 


Vice-President, Miami Copper Company 


THE NEW LEADERSHIP 


IN INDUSTRY 


$2.00 the copy everywhere 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.—681 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


SS SS 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO AMERICANIZA- 
TION WORKERS 


ENGLISH CLASS PLAYS FOR 


NEW AMERICANS 
By Emity M. Gispson 


$1.25 


Why and how to use plays to teach 
English. The first chapter tells in 
practical detail how to choose and cast 
the play—how to costume it—all about 
rehearsals—how they can be made 


THE most helpful in accomplishing the pur- 
UT amas pose of the play. Then follow simple 
PMS plays using the every day English the 
fen new American needs to know, drama- 
: tising situations that she will under- 
Lexington stand. Other plays teach some of the 
Avenue underlying American traditions and 
New York ideals. 


THE Womans Press 
600 Lexington Ave., New York 


Please send me for the $1.25 enclosed, 
English Class Plays. 


Bryn Mawr College 


CaROLA WOERISHOFFER GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
oF SoctaL Economy AND SoctaL RESEARCH 


Fellowships and Scholarships 
Open to Graduate Students Only 


Preparation for all types of work in Social and 
Industrial Relations 


immediately for fuller information, 
application blank. 


and 


Write 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL 


of 
The Young Women’s Christian Associations 


for 
Professional Study 


SECOND SEMESTER BEGINS 
FEBRUARY 22 


Graduate courses of interest to those wishing to pre- 
pare for work with women and girls in social or religious 
organizations, or for those desiring to enter Association 
work as a profession. Single courses may be taken in 
connection with graduate work at Columbia. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL 


YouNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
New York, N. Y. 


135 East 52nd Street, 
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The Forum thinks it has found a new method of 
But the most characteristic change is the science 
Mr. Wells puts in Harper’s now. It has not to do with the 
heavens, but with a man’s insides. And so, indeed, answering 
the weltgeist these magazines are all interested in men’s insides. © 

But no one need be discouraged over the country’s mental © 
health as revealed in these magazines. We have lost some : 
things,—temporarily, I hope. But we always do—in revolutions. | 
It seems a reflection on our taste that we can so easily give | 
up the pictures and certain kinds of lovely and meditative 
belles lettres. It is an unbalanced ration to give up pure joyous 
entertainment to the popular periodicals, or to out-door sports. 
There is a real need for cultural entertainment that is neither 
too smart nor dependent too much on the intellect. There is 
a way of looking at the world that is restful because it does 
not wonder what it is all about or where we are going. This 
age, of all, needs a sort of mystic contemplation. 


tradition. 
approach. 


F you are content with the intellectual avenues, here is 

variety enough for all, and no stagnation. Scribner’s has its 
clear duty. The Forum has to remember its name—a chal- 
lenge to men’s minds since Rome so called the heart of her 
Empire. The Atlantic has Ellery Sedgwick (plus Jenkins). 
Citizen Mencken is certainly a useful soul to have around a 
civilization and Mercury one of the most valuable materials 
of the pharmacopeia, mobile by nature so we need not expect 
the present one-string tune until we grow bored as at a com- 
mon scold. Harper’s is galvanic with life. The Century, we 
hope, emerging from eclipse. You may take your choice— 
critical, radical, cultural—but with all you will be cerebral. 
They are forced into realism of approach and the purveying 
of ideas for this is the skeptic tail-end of an age of science 
and science always makes ideas seem more important than they 
are. Yet ideas do not seem to be really what these readers 
want. They are just hunting among them for help, an answer 
to Cui bono? Else how explain the religious interest, the 
confession articles, the obsession with sex? All meet a com- 
mon hunger. To satisfy that hunger is the demand on Quality 
Street. Our motto for a revolution is: Be revolutionary! 


32,000 R. P. M. 


(Continued from page 448) 


In spite of the strength of the union men, their unions had’ 
never been officially recognized and no collective contracts had 
been signed. The manager called attention to the rule laid 
down by the War Labor Board that “in establishments where 
union and non-union men and women now work together and 
the employer meets only with employes or representatives en- 
gaged in said establishments, the continuance of such conditions 
shall not be deemed a grievance,’ and appealed to the union 
men to conform to this rule, in the drafting of which their 
national officers had shared, by cooperating in the establishment 
of a company or family union without prejudice to their trade 
union membership. 

What would have happened if the dominant group, the 
machinists, had at that time formulated their policy of union- 
management cooperation based upon a federation of crafts, 
which they later initiated in the locomotive repair shops of the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Chesapeake and Ohio, the Canadian 
National: and other railroads, is an interesting subject for 
speculation. They had not; and until some years later, under 
fundamentally changed conditions, the company union in the 
Sperry factory was not formed. 

The management then took a step which is of major im- 
portance in the current evolution of industrial government. 
It added to its executive staff a number of men who had been 
trained in the school of scientific management. These men 
initially approached the problem of eliminating craft-jurisdic- 
tional barriers from an entirely different angle than that of 
“industrial democracy.” From the point-of-view of manage- 
ment, the great obstacle to unified production control was the 
exclusive possession by the individual workmen of the special 
craft skill required in the execution of particular jobs. The 
first step in overcoming this obstacle was resort to “job an- 
alysis” and related methods of gathering and transferring this 
individual craft knowledge to a central planning and methods 
It helps us, it identifies you.) 


division under direct control of management itself. In the 


tf) language of Taylor, they “gathered in all the great mass of 
} traditional knowledge which in the nast had been in the hands 
‘ff of the workmen and in the physical skill and knack of the 
' workman” in order that their solutions of craft problems might 
| be available for them and the management when similar prob- 
i} lems arose, precisely as the laboratory experiments of the re- 


e}, search staff were secured against loss through forgetfulness or 
ef. absence of records. Thereafter, instead of turning new orders 


over to the factory or production superintendent and leaving 


.) him to take up sections and segments with foremen and work- 


) men, the general specifications were analyzed into their details 


by the central planning department, reduced to working blue- 


| prints and issued directly to the workmen with specific instruc- 
} tions as to how the work was to be done. Nothing was any 


longer left to the knack or free initiative of the shop force. Sug- 


/ gestions for improving work methods were, of course, welcomed, 


but they could not be adopted without executive approval and 
when adopted were added to the central store as the property 
of the management. ‘This process is what is known in scientific 
management parlance as the “transference of skill,’ a term 
which when used by engineers often refers exclusively to the 
transfer of knowledge from management to wage-workers and 
fails to take account of the initial transference of skill from 
the workmen to management. 


An essential adjunct of centralized skill and production con-. 


trol is a similarly centralized system of cost accounting which 
enables the management to predetermine not only the cost of 
materials but also the standard cost of labor on each part of 
the ultimate product. This precise knowledge of costs becomes 
the basis for an individual system of wage rates as against 
the level craft rate generally demanded by the unions. Under 
pressure of this centralized scientific technique, the traditional 
craft lines gave way. The production organization from stores, 
costs, planning and routing to the individual work methods 
became a unified, over-all organization. ‘Thus it was inevitable 
that any organized system of industrial relations that might 
be developed would be a counterpart of the production organ- 
ization, developed in response to the demand of the product— 
scientific instruments—as conditions of their dependable be- 
havior. It was so, as a matter of fact, that in due course the 
Industrial Association or company union did come. This is the 
new thing in industry which the craft unions’ “one suit of 
clothes” no longer quite fits. 

This reorganization of the man-power in the image of and 
in response to the demands of the machine almost always en- 


- counters strong resistance on the part of men who have grown 


up in the craft tradition and who, like other business men, 
have united to control the market for their skill. Its effect 
upon their economic status is similar to that of the introduction 
of any machine to replace the individual skill of hand labor. 
Too frequently this resistance is met by the arbitrary exercise 
of the management’s vested right to hire and fire at will. In 
the case of the Sperry factory there was no need or desire to 
smash the trade union. Indeed an attempt was made to lay 
the groundwork for future cooperation. But the management 
like the unions had not yet assimilated the implications of the 
modern cooperative idea. It still clung to the “family” tradi- 
tion as the unions cling to the strictly bargaining tradition. 
Meanwhile the strength of the unions was largely dissipated 
by an internal conflict between the local organization of the 
most powerful union, the machinists’, and their grand lodge 
or national office and by the sudden signing of the armistice 
which cut off war demand and entailed a drastic reduction in 
the size of the working force. 

But the principal instrument used by the management to 
overcome this resistance was a personnel department through 
which the same scientific technique which had been applied to 
the development of the gyro-compass was applied to the analysis 
and understanding of the reactions of the men to the new con- 
ditions. Where, as in the case of the eight-mirrored rotor 
designed to spin at a uniform speed of 32,000 R. P. M., and 
which has actually attained a speed of slightly more than 
40,000 revolutions per minute, the dependable behavior of the 
instrument depends in turn upon the behavior of workmen 
possessed of superlative tactile sensitiveness, the exercise of 
arbitrary power to force men into reluctant obedience is a 
hazardous and wasteful procedure. 


The Training School for Jewish Social 
Work offers a fifteen months’ course of 
study in Jewish Family Case Work, Child 
Care, Community Centers, Federations 


and Health Centers. 


The course is open to graduates of colleges 
and universities of recognized standing. 


Several tuition scholarships and main- 
tenance fellowships are available to 
especially qualified students. 


Special courses will be arranged for social 
workers in accordance with their needs. 


For information, address the 
Director 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
For 
JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


(Initiated by the National Conference of Jewish Social Service) 
210 WEST 91ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


of the BIBLE | 
10,000 Men and Women 


from all walks of life now studying the 
Bible under competent guidance. 17 
courses available. The latest, ‘‘Find- 
ing God in Human Life.’’ Modern 
Bible study broadens vision — deepens 
religious life. Begin now. Descriptive 
literature free. Amy course 75c. 5 
or more to one address 60c each. 


The American Institute of Sacr~4 Literature 
The University of Chicago Dept. 350 Chicago, Ill. 


Teachers, authors, students and all who wish 
a broader outlook may start any day courses 
in Psychology, Art, Government, Economics, 
History, Literature, Education, Religion, Foreign 
Languages, Sciences and other subjects. These 
courses yield credit toward a Bachelor degree. 


The Anibersity of Chicage 


141 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illincis 
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The Aniversity of Chicago 
The Graduate School of SocialService Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER 
First Term: June 20—July 27 
Second Term: July 28—September 2 


Spring Quarter begins 
March 28 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and Ph.D. 
A limited number of qualified undergraduate and 
unclassified students admitted. 


For announcements, apply to Box 55, Faculty Exchange 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Certain members of the Sperry management gave thought 
to the fact that when a gyro-compass fails to perform as a 
compass should, it is not “fired” but studied, until the difficulty 
is understood and understandingly corrected. They decided to 
approach the resistance of the men in the same spirit. The 
personnel department was set up as the department of human 
engineering to get at the laws governing the behavior of men. 
And so in this factory, the machine, which at one moment 
threatened to involve men in discord and brute conflict, as a 
condition of dependable behavior, lead the management to 
the scientific consideration of human behavior—with results 
which when generally understood and applied in the conduct 
of industrial government will have an even greater effect upon 
the progress of civilization than the successful application of 
the gyroscopic principle to the stabilization and steering of ships. 


ARE WE MAKING RED SLAVES? 
(Continued from page 455) 


neither the Indian nor any court is entitled to an accounting, 
and no accounting has ever been made to Congress. To 
reverse the statement: The Bureau has arbitrary power to 
lease any allotted land to white men, to sell any land belong- 
ing to a dead allottee, to determine the descent of allotted 
land or of its cash proceeds, and to eject any allotted Indian 
from his allotment in favor of a white man; and all sums 
derived from these transactions are unreviewably controlled 
by the Bureau. 

Only Congress can review the Indian Bureau. To prevent 
that review, the Bureau systematically employs all the kinds 
of power specified above, the most useful instrument for sway- 
ing Congress being, of course, the unreviewable fiscal power. 
The Bureau does not purchase congressmen, but through 
indirect means it controls constituencies, and again through in- 
rect means it dominates institutions which have the control of 
public opinion. 

The most important of these institutions are the home mis- 
sion boards of the churches. The Bureau, both by direct use 
of its absolute authority and by indirect means, can make or 
ruin the work of a mission society. The recapitulation of the 
Bureau powers, remembering that they are not theoretical 
but actual powers used here and now, will give the reader 
his clues. But to be definite, suggesting only that the inci- 
dents now to be mentioned are factors cooperating with many 
other factors: 4 

Two national home mission agencies have for four years 
strenuously defended the Indian Bureau system and the off- 
cials at its head. One of these, the Bureau of Catholic 
Indian Missions, was receiving, in 1924, $190,000 a year from 
the trust funds of restricted Indians, not illegally but under 
rules and regulations of the Interior Department and essen- 
tially through the voluntary act of the Indian commissioner. 


The subsidy continues; the facts are not reported in the com. 
missioner’s annual report or in the bureau’s yearly statemen' 
to the Appropriations Committee. 

And in 1923, through the action of the present authoritie: 
in the Indian Bureau, the other mission agency (the Americar 
Baptist Home Mission Society) was designated to receive im- 
mediately $550,000 of trust money belonging to an aged, illit. 
erate Cherokee Indian stated to be a half-wit in the Bureau’: 
own confidential reports. An equal sum, $550,000, was desig- 
nated to a woman stated in the bureau’s confidential reports 
to have kidnapped the aged Jackson Barnett, made him drunk 
married him, and brought him to Washington where the above- 
told division of his estate was arranged by the Bureau official: 
although the Bureau reports were then in their possession. 
Details are given in the Congressional Record, April 23, 1926, 
where excerpts from Secretary Hubert Work’s letter to the 
President and from the confidential Bureau’s reports were 
spread in the record. 


ENATOR WHEELER and Representative Frear intro- 

duced, last February, two significant bills. One bill de- 
clared that Indian wills should be held sacred—should be 
invalidated only in the courts, and on the basis of proof of 
fraud, undue influence, or mental incapacity. The other bill 
required that before Indian properties were sold or leased by 
the Indian Bureau, appraisal should be carried out; there 
should be public bidding, and sale to the highest bidder only. 
And before the bureau could decree an Indian “incapable,” 
and put him off his land in favor of a white man, the Indian 
should be entitled to a court review of fact and reasonableness. 
These bills were timid first measures toward ending the 
financial enslavement of Indians. 

The Bureau instantly opposed and blocked both bills, though 
advancing no relevant arguments on either. This action was 
conclusive with the House Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Senator LaFollette and Representative Frear introduced a 
bill extending the federal and state civil and criminal laws to 
Indians; giving jurisdiction to the federal courts; authorizing 
the federal courts to hold valid, in the court’s discretion, the 
tribal custom law and tribal authority of Indian groups over 
the conduct of their members; and forbidding the bureau here- 
after to imprison Indians without legal process. The bureau 
blocked this bill. It abstained from argument; it simply 
negatived the bill, Assistant Commissioner Edgar F. Meritt 
reminding the Indian Affairs Committee (House) that such 
due process of law for Indians might entail expense. 

Meantime the Bureau drove hard behind a bill of its own, 
Bureau-drafted but introduced by Chairman Scott Leavitt of 
the House Indian Committee. This bill, H.R.7826, proposed 
a new statutory validation of the Bureau’s acknowledged prac- 
tise of jailing Indians without trial. The bill legalized this 
Practise for terms up to six months and fines up to a hundred 
dollars. Any Bureau subordinate, if named by an Indian super- 
intendent, could be the “judge.” The bill particularly con- 
templated “Indian judges,” employed by the superintendents, 
who are paid $10 a month. What procedure, and what code 
of law, or whether there should be any procedure or any code, 
was left to the Bureau’s plenary control. The Leavitt bill 
struck a more radical blow at the Indians. It illegalized 
their tribal customs and tribal authority. The language was 
explicit and comprehensive. ‘This portion of the bill demanded 
a reversal of Congressional policy as defined by the Supreme 
Court—the policy of tolerating the tribal cultures and leaving 
to the Indians the regulation of their own internal affairs inso- 
far as no conflict with federal statute existed. The Bureau 
has illegally warred against every form of tribal life through 
years, and the proscription is now at its intensest; the Leavitt 
bill would have thrown Congress behind the persecution. 

The Bureau’s bill did not pass; the struggle is on again 
in the short session. Meantime the Bureau legally continues 
to use its power to jail Indians and illegally continues its work 
of crushing the tribal life. 

Through two other examples, the slave-status of Indians 
was brought to the fore in the last Congress. 

There is a place in northern Arizona which Theodore Roose- 
velt called the God-forsakenest spot in the United States. 
Here, at Lee’s Ferry, is the crossing from the south to the 
north rim of the Grand Canyon. It is not God-forsaken, 
because all this land is awful in beauty. But man-forsaken 
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is. Westward on the public domain, there is no tree for 
etprty miles and only one house in fifty-six miles. Eastward, 
n the Navajo reservation, the traveller goes thirty-five miles 


tt is absolute desert—marvelous, eternally vacant, painted 
esert. 

The National Park Service and the Fred Harvey trans- 
ortation system have wanted a bridge over Lee’s Ferry to 
onnect the south with the north rim. Arizona wants it too, 
nd yet when the Indian Bureau advised Congress to build 
he bridge and make the Navajo Indians pay for it, Senator 
Yameron of Arizona broke from the administration fold and 
houted “highway robbery” on the Senate floor. The “rob- 
.pery” was accomplished. 

Seven years ago, testifying before the House Indian Com- 
ittee, Assistant Commissioner Meritt had admitted that 
ore than three million dollars in improper reimbursable 
arges had been laid against the Indians. These charges, 
n virtually every case or in every case initiated or consented 
‘Ito by the Bureau, are mortgages acainst the Indian property, 
ncurred without the Indians’ consent and usually without 
heir knowledge, to obtain from the United States treasury the 
money for improvements wholly or chiefly of benefit to white 
men: money for bridges, for roads, for irrigation systems. 
‘IIn 1919 the debt exceeded $23,000,000 and over $8,000,000 had 
been collected from the Indians before 1919. In the case of the 
Navajos, the mortgage totals about $850,000 today, about 
$450,000 being a charge for white men’s bridges and white 
men’s roads and water systems. The Navajo tribal fund when 
the Lee’s Ferry item was jammed through Congress was 
$116,000 against which a mortgage of $700,000 stood before the 
Lee’s Ferry charge was piled on top of the rest. 

The Indian Bureau had started promoting the Lee’s Ferry 
reimbursable scheme in 1925, when Secretary Hubert Work 
had assured Congress that this bridge “would benefit the 
Indians as much as the white settlers,” a true statement because 
there are no white settlers and there is no benefit to the 
Indians. But the Navajo Indians were left ignorant of the 
project by their guardian. 


HE final case illustrating Indian slavery must be briefly 

given, though it constitutes the biggest legislative question 
affecting Indians since many years. If the statements appear 
incredible, the reader may corroborate them from the House 
and Senate Indian Committee hearings on the Indian oil bill, 
and the House and Senate debates on that bill. 

About three-fifths of the whole Indian estate is executive 
order reservation. Since 1868, practically all Indian reserva- 
tions have been created by presidential decree. Three-fifths of 
the New Mexico pueblo land is executive-order; all the Arizona 
pueblo land; all the land of the Apache Indians; three-fifths of 
all the Navajo land; most of the reservation land near or west 
of the Rocky mountains. 

A large oil activity is beginning on the executive area of the 
Navajos; oil prospecting permits are being sought on the New 
Mexico pueblo lands. 

In 1923, Albert B. Fall as secretary of the Interior decreed 
that all these Indian executive lands were nothing but public 
domain, whose surface the Indians occupied as tenants by 
executive suffrance. His ruling was nullified after Attorney- 
General Stone had declared it to be legally untenable. How- 
ever, Congress had, and has, the acknowledged power to fix the 
status of Indian lands—to establish or disestablish the Indians 
as owners. Under these circumstances, what steps did the 

Indian Bureau take on its wards’ behalf? 

The Bureau, through Commissioner Burke, appeared before 
Congress last February and urged the passage of a bill (the 
Bratton-Hayden Indian oil bill) whose surface intent and 
effect was to donate to the state governments 37%4 per cent of 
the Indian royalties obtained from executive order areas. The 
white oil operators were not to be taxed at all; the 37% per 
cent Indian tax was to pay their taxes too. 

Behind the surface intent and effect of this bill was an 
implication far more startling. The bill proposed a gift by the 
United States of 3714 per cent of the executive order royalties 
to the states. Such action by Congress would have presumed 
the correctness of the Albert B. Fall theory that Indians are 
not owners but merely tenants by executive suffrance on the 
executive reservations. It was proved and never controverted, 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


The Smith College School for Social Work operates in 
two successive sessions separated by a period of nine 
months supervised intensive field work, during which 
each student is assigned to some social agency and con- 
tinues her theoretical work under the direction of the 
School. The School emphasizes the application of modern 
social psychiatry and the psychiatric point of view in the 
preparation for case work in psychopathic hospitals, 
general hospitals, child guidance and child habit clinics, 
schools, juvenile courts,‘ and other fields of social work. 

College graduates who hold a Bachelor’s degree from 
an accredited institution are eligible for the degree of 
Master of Social Science upon fulfilling the requirements 
for graduation to the satisfaction of the staff. 

The class entering July 1927 will be limited to about 
thirty-five students. Until May 15, five places will be 
reserved for graduates of Smith College. 

A summer course of eight weeks is open to experienced 
social workers. This course is designed for workers who 
wish to increase their theoretical knowledge, to study 
recent developments in the field of social work and to 
obtain a fresh point of view in regard to problems of 
personality and possibility of individual adjustment 
through the application of psychiatry and mental hygiene. 

A six weeks course is open to teachers and school 
deans. This course consists of a special seminar con- 
ducted by an experienced school dean, together with 
lectures, discussions and seminars leading to an under- 
standing of problems of personality and behavior as ap- 
pearing in schools. 

Fellowships of $1,200 each are open to college gradu- 
ates who have had some experience in social work, 
scholarships paying part maintenance, and interneships, 
paying full maintenance are also available. 


For information and catalog address 


THE DIRECTOR 
College Hall 8, Northampton, Mass. 


HE student body numbered 672 
w/ registrants during the school year 
1925-26. @ @ @ Prior to that period, 
280 persons had graduated from the 
two year course. Of this number 230 
were holding positions in social work or 
teaching at the opening of the present 
school year. ® @ @ The Winter 
Quarter begins on January 


third. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 
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AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE—President, Margaret 
Sanger, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Objects: To educate 
American people in the various aspects of the dangers of un- 
controlled procreation; to establish centers where married persons 
may receive contraceptive advice from duly licensed physicians. 
Life membership $1.00; Birth Control Review (monthly magazine) 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Herbert Hoover, President; Philip Van Ingen, M.D., 
Secretary, S. J. Crumbine, M.D., General Executive. Objects: 
Sound promotion of child health, especially in cooperation with the 
official health and education agencies. F 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; Henry Israel, executive secretary. Room 1849, Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York City. Emphasizes the human 
aspect of country life. Annual membership $5.00 includes “Rural 
America”’ (monthly bulletin) and Annual Conference Proceedings. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING—Promotes the cause of the hard of hearing; 


assists in forming organizations. Pres., Dr. Gordon Berry; Field - 


Bi sae Miss Betty Wright, 1601 35th St. N.W., Washington, 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Alice L. Ed- 
wards, executive secretary, 617 Milis Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Organized for betterment of conditions in home, school, institution 
and community. Publishes monthly Journal of Home Economics: 
office of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C.; of business 
manager, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Dr. 
George A. Soper, managing director, 25 West 48rd Street, New 
York. To collect, collate and disseminate information concern- 
ing the symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. Pub- 
lications free on request. Annual membership dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New Yerk. To promote a better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex education, to combat 
prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to advise in organization 
of state and local social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


THE CHILDREN’S VILLAGE, INCORPORATED—Dobbs-Ferry- 
on-Hudson, New York. A national, non-sectarian training school 
scientifically equipped for the study, education and development 
of problem boys and girls, on commitment and by private arrange- 
ment—ages 7 to 16. Supported largely by voluntary contributions. 
For further information address Leon C. Faulkner, Managing 
Director. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS—156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Composed of 22 Protestant national women’s mission 
boards. Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 
Work among Farm and Cannery Migrants, Summer service for 
college students, Laura H. Parker, Executive Supervisor. 
Bureau of Reference for Migrating People, follow-up of New 
Americans, Raymond E, Cole, Executive. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 

AMERICA—Constituted by 28 Protestant communions. Rev. C. 8S. 

end and Rev. S. M. Cavert, Gen. Sec’s; 105 E. 22nd St., 

Ne Ce 

Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. F. E. Johnson, Sec’y. 

Commissions: Church and Social Service, Rev. W.M. Tippy, Sec’y; 
International Justice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Gulick, Sec’y; 
Church and Race Relations: Dr. G. E. Haynes, Sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—Trains Negro and Indian youth for com- 
munity service. Advanced courses: agriculture, Luilders, business, 
home-economics, normal. Publishes ‘‘SSouthern Workman” and free 
material on Negro problems. J. E. Gregg, principal. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DG&- 
LINQUENCY—Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive director, 50 Hast 
42nd Street, New York. To promote the adoption of sound methods 
fn this field, with particular reference to psychiatric clinics, 
visiting teacher work, and training for these and similar services; 
to conduct related studies, education and publication; and to 
interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Program for the 
Prevention of Delinquency. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; Miss Mabel 
Cratty, general secretary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
This organization maintains a staff of executive and traveling 
secretaries to cover work in the United States in 1,034 local Y. W. 
C. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, student, foreign born, 
Indian, Colored and younger girls. It has 159 American secretaries 
at work in 49 centers in the Orient, Latin America and Europe. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, 
general secretary, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. Industrial, 
agricultural investigators. Works for improved laws and admin- 
istration, children’s codes. Studies child labor, health, schools, 
recreation, dependency, delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $8, 
$5, $10, $25 and $100 includes monthly publication, ‘‘The Americar 
Child.” 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC. (est. 1918 
incorp, 1914), 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (tel. Chelsea 8774). Pro 
motes as its chief object the building of character in the childre! 
of America through the harmonious development of their bodies 
minds, and spirits. Its method is, in co-operation with othe 
organizations, to originate and disseminate educational materia 
in the form of posters, books, bulletins, charts, slides, and insignia 
Through its ‘Knighthood of Youth” it provides homes, schools ant 
church schools with a method of character training through actua 


practice. Officers: Dr. John H. Finley, Pres.; Charles F. Powlisor 
Gen. Sec’y. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.- 
Dr. William H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles P. Emerson 
president; Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, medical director; Dr. Clar 
ence J. D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. Beers, secretary 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene 
mental and nervous disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety 
delinquency, and other mental problems in human behavior, e@uca 
tion, industry, psychiatric social service, etc. ‘‘Mental Hyg‘ene, 
quarterly, $3.00 a year: ‘‘Mental Hygiene Bulletin,” monthly, $ .50 1 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND 
NESS—Lewis H. Carris, managing director; Mrs. Winifred Hath 
away, associate director; Dr. B. Franklin Royer, medical director 
and Miss Eleanor P. Brown, secretary; 3870 Seventh Ave., Nev 
York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides 
lectures, personal service for local organizations and legislation 
publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at cost 
Includes New York State Committee, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—John A. Lapp 
president, Chicago, Ill.; Howard R. Knight, secretary, 277 E. Lon; 
St., Columbus, Ohio. The conference is an organization to discus 
the principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the efficienc; 
of social service agencies. Each year it holds an annual meeting 


| publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of the meeting, an 


issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fifty-fourth annual meeting o 
the Conference will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, May 11-18, 1927 
Proceedings are sent free of charge to all members upon paymen 
of a membership fee of five dollars. 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR INSTITUTION 
EXECUTIVES AND OTHER WORKERS—At the Children’s Vil 
lage, Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson, New York. To furnish adequat 
training to properly qualified people wishing to engage in, ° 
already engaged in, institution work. Provide opportunity fo 
carefully guided study in all phases of institution managemen 
and activity. Aims to furnish a trained personnel for child ear 
ing Institutions. The first and only school of its kind in_ th 
country. For further information address Calvin Derrick, Dean 

| 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y 
127 E. 23rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white ant 
colored people to work out community problems. Trains Negr« 
social workers. Publishes ‘‘Opportunity’’—a ‘‘journal of Negro life.’ 


NATIONAL WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION- 
Anna A. Gordon, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois. To secure effective enforcement of th 
Highteenth Amendment, to advance the welfare of the Americal 
people through the departments of Child Welfare, Women in In 
dustry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Ameri 
canization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publicatioz 
“The Union Signal’? published at Headquarters. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymon: 
Robins, honorary president; Miss Rose Schneiderman, president 
311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self-governmen 
in the work shop through organization and also for the enactmen 
of protective legislation. Information given. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMER 
{CA—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president 
H. S. Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organizatio! 
of year-round municipal recreation systems. Information availabl 
on playground and community center activities and administration 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Livin 
Conditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22a St., New York. Depart 
ments: Charity Organization, Delinquency and Penology, Industris 
Studies, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Social Legislatior 
Statistics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications of the Russe! 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inexpensiv 
form some of the most important results of its work. Catalogu 
sent upon request, 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negri 
Youth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of th 
South; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem an 
of the Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War 
ren Logan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil 
ler, Jr., sec’y; 476 West 24th St. A clearing-house for Workers 
dducation. 
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the hearings and on the 
nate and House floor, that 
e bill would in fact have 
1acted—established—the Fall 
eory and scheme. In other 
vords, the Bureau-endorsed 
ill meant the prospective confiscation of 22,000,000 acres 
nore or less of Indian land. 
| This time the Bureau had overreached itself. Its attempt, 
ind the methods it used, will have grave consequences to the 
ureau. Its bill was defeated utterly; Bureau endorsement 
vas extorted for a precisely opposite bill. The Cameron-Frear 
pill (the LaFollette sub-committee substitute for the Bureau 
pill) was passed, leaving with the Indians all their royalties; 
nuthorizing the states to tax them and the oil operators in 
equal ratios but never higher than the tax-rate of the given 
tate; and of greatest importance, vesting in effect the executive 
éservation titles in the Indians. The executive was forbidden 
Wthenceforward to tamper with reservation boundaries. The 
iCameron-Frear bill was vetoed by tthe President on the sole 
stated ground that equities claimed by certain old and new 
applicants for oil permits had not been protected. Congress, 
it is expected, will pass the vetoed bill in the short session, and 
the President is expected to sign it. 

Readers may say: ‘The oil raid may have been piracy, it 
;may have been betrayal, but wherein does it exemplify slavery?” 
Congress partly learned the answer. 
| A fantastic menace very nearly became law. Properly it 
|was a life-and-death issue to numerous tribes. And during the 
‘whole struggle in Congress, lasting four months, the Bureau 
|enforced on the reservations so complete an espionage that the 
(great Navajo tribe, for example, remained completely unin- 
‘formed, inarticulate, while at Washington the Bureau was 
placing the Navajos on record as endorsing the Bureau bill— 
yea, as being willing to surrender 50 per cent of their royalties 
'to the states. The great Zuni tribe in New Mexico had every 
acre at stake. The Zunis were successfully denied the right to 
| petition and their effort to register against the oil bill was 
suppressed, with the seizure in the public plaza, by Bureau 
‘agents, of the tribe’s copies of the bills and Congressional 
| Records. The Council of All the New Mexico Pueblos learned 
the facts, protested, and its voice reached Congress; whereupon 
| the Bureau has attempted to form a new inter-pueblo council, 
| meeting under Bureau auspices alone and on Bureau call, and 
in its announcement the Bureau has treated the Council of All 

the New Mexico Pueblos as non-existent. 

Now we come to the defense of the Indian system. 

Secretary Hubert Work recently has issued a parallel-column 
eulogy of the Bureau. For reasons, doubtless, of esthetic con- 
trast, he describes the conditions when he became secretary of 
the interior (1923), just in the way that the much denounced 
critics of the Bureau had described them. He does not mention 
that the critics today are the same persons and organizations 
who were the critics then, and he ignores their present 
criticisms; and he omits to state that the Indian Bureau chiefs 
are hold-overs from the Albert B. Fall regime. 

But all is now well; no shortcomings, or neglect, or abuse, 
remains; within their admitted total absence of liberty, our 
Indians in this life have now entered the happy hunting ground. 
Secretary Work states: “United States Public Health Service 
methods in handling all medical, dental, sanitation, and hospital 
accommodations, have been installed.” 

The fact is that three excellent Public Health Service physi- 
cians have been installed, under Commissioner Burke, as super- 
- visors of the Bureau medical service. Thus the Bureau has 

met the demand that federal responsibility for Indian health 

be transferred to the Public Health service. These three men 
are doing what they can do, amid fantastic medical conditions, 
to cope with a situation whose horror is imperfectly told in 
the vital statistics, such as they are. White death-rate, 12 per 

1,000 per year. Death-rate among Indians at large, nearly 

24 per 1,000 per year. Indian death-rate within the registration 

area steadily rising across the last three federal census years, 

through 1924. 17.5 per 1,000 in 1921, 19.2 per 1,000 in 1922, 

22.5 per 1,000 in 1923, 25.9 per 1,000 in 1924. The Nebraska 

Indian death-rate, 46.6 per 1,000; the Wyoming Indian death- 

rate, 48.8 per 1,000; the Pima Indian death-rate in Arizona, 
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from 1921 through 1925, com- 
licated by no epidemic diseases, 


59 per 1,000 per year. The 
Zuni deaths in 1924, from 
enteric infections alone, 57 


per 1,000 of the population. 
Seventy thousand Indians suffered from infectious trachoma 
(based on Indian Bureau figures from the southwest trachoma 
campaign of 1924). 

A recent visit by the writer, accompanied by Congressman 
James A. Frear, to thirteen Bureau jurisdictions, containing 22 
reservations (from Montana to the Mexican line, and from 
eastern New Mexico to the Pacific) discovered just one Indian 
Bureau public health nurse or Bureau nurse doing work in 
the Indian homes. One medically trained field matron should 
be included. The Indians numbered about 58,000. (The res- 
ervations included the Crow, Fort Hall, the Paiutes, the west- 
ern Navajo, all the Pueblos, White River Apaches, Hopi- 
Navajos, Pimas, Mojaves, and California which is here con- 
sidered to be two reservations only.) 

Hundreds of Indian children—above 900 in some schools— 
are crowded into non-reservation establishments where they 
work half the day and study half the day. Cross-infections 
rage. Navajo, Apache, Pueblo and other children, contracting 
tuberculosis, are sent home to die after, in the congestion 
of hogan and wickyup, they have infected their families. 
Back on the reservation, what are the provisions? ‘The 
Western Navajo jurisdiction is an example. Seven thou- 
sand scattered Indians. One doctor, no hospital, no visiting 
nurse. 

The Indian Bureau asked for a reduction of health appro- 
priations for 1926. Nevertheless, Congress voted it a slight 
increase, to a total of $756,000 for all purposes. Budget 
analysis reveals that of the above total, $127,340 is available 
for field medical service including medical and nursing salaries, 
dentists, other specialists, drugs and appliances, transportation, 
and food and clothing for destitute sick Indians. There are 
225,000 reservation Indians and 340,000 Indians altogether. 
Hospitalization, indefinitely insufficient in face of the cumulative 
morbidity, is the Bureau’s answer to the public health work- 
er’s challenge. 


S the Public Health Service an Arabian Nights kind of 

statistician? I have before me a signed statement by Com- 
missioner Burke of the Indian Bureau, dated October 22 last. 
He soars to the claim that the Bureau last year spent 
$1,190,529 on Indian medical service. Then he states that the 
patient-day cost in the Bureau hospitals ranges from $1.50 
to $3.50. Then he states that the Bureau actually provided 
523,599 patient-days for sick Indians last year.’ The average 
patient-day cost in tax-supported bureau hospitals is stated by 
the Bureau (House Appropriations hearings for 1926, p. 393) 
as $2.40, a low but practicable figure. That average patient- 
day cost, for Commissioner Burke’s 523,599 patient-days, would 
exceed his total alleged expenditures by $66,108, with not a 
dollar spent on outpatient clinics, field doctors, nurses, sanita- 
tion or any type of field service. 

I have barely the space to mention the educational propa- 
ganda of the Bureau. I quote from the Board of Indian 
Commissioners’ report to the Secretary of the Interior, 1924. 
It describes the situation and policy of today. 


The present plan appears to be to reduce the reservation board- 
ing-schools to taking care of the first three grades, while the 
children more advanced are sent to more distant schools. .. . 
These children are to be removed from even occasional contact 
with their parents, not only at an earlier age than has been the 
rule, but . . . the Navajo boy of ten years who is taken to 
Phoenix, for instance, . . . undergoes an intensity of heat that 
could never be known on his lofty plains. If he learns to farm 
here, it is in a country of irrigated soil, of cottton and semi- 
tropical fruits... .. If his health survives the change, his spirit 
is less likely to do so. 


Says Assistant Commissioner Meritt of the Indian Bureau 
(House Appropriations hearings, 1926, p. 324), “Due to a 
determined enforcement of the policy of requiring every 
healthy Indian child between the age of 6 and 18 to be in 
some school.” ; (Continued on page 480) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 
ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum 
charge, first insertion, $1.50. Cash with orders. Discounts 5% on three insertions; 


10% on six insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


HEAD WORKER, Jewish, for small 
but well organized Community Center. 
State training, experience, salary expected. 
Address Mrs. Ernest Morris, 712 Lafayette 
St., Denver, Colorado. 


WANTED: Jewish woman with execu- 
tive ability, experienced in settlement work 
and thoroughly conversant with case work 
and day nurseries. 5677 SURVEY. 


WANTED in Mt. Sinai Hospital of 
Philadelphia, a social worker with case 
work experience. Must speak Jewish. 
Hospital experience desirable, but not ab- 
solutely essential. Reply to Miss N. A. 
Gealt, Mt, Sinai Hospital, Philadelphia. 


WANTED—Superintendent and matron 
for Hebrew Children’s Home. Fifty chil- 
dren. State qualifications and full details 
in first letter, Address Max Mitnick, 40 
Magnolia Street, Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED: Experienced case workers 
as County Secretaries for two rural Penn- 
sylvania counties. Salary $1800 to $2000. 
Apply Children’s Aid Society, 311 S. Juni- 
per St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE COMMITTEE on Field Activities 
of the Jewish Board of Guardians are seek- 
ing an executive director. Kindly com- 
municate with 5697 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Psychologist, woman. Apply 
Superintendent, State Reformatory for Wo- 
men, Bedford Hills, New York. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellem hospital 
positions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
3o N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SERV- | 


ICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers, The Richards 
Bureau, 68 Barnes Street, Providence, R. I. 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


FIELD WORKER: Young woman with 
organizing or teaching experience; able to 
address meetings in English, organize and 
instruct volunteer workers. Zionist pre- 
ferred. 5696 SURVEY. 


WANTED): Director for an organization 
doing convalescent work for cardiacs and 
summer camp work for working girls. 
Located near Chicago. Please state train- 
ing, experience and salary expected. H. 
Warner, 460 South State Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC case _ worker 
wanted, City near New York. Salary 
$1800. 5699 SURVEY. 


WANTED: At once a medical social 
worker by a Jewish Hospital in Eastern 
city. One with case work experience pre- 
ferred. 5698 SURVEY. 


CASE and Research worker. About six 
months’ special work of unusual interest. 
Bureau for Jewish Children, 330 South 9th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED FOR 
JEWISH ORPHAN HOME. Must have 
previous experience, good reference, execu- 
tive ability, good knowledge of Jewish 
religion and love for Jewish Traditions 
and be well Americanized. Very attrac- 
tive offer for the suitable person—man or 
woman. Write and state details, Box 5703 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: Superintendent (man) for 
cottage community in the country near 
New York of about two hundred boys and 
girls. Permanent position for educator. 
Answer fully, stating age, tamily, religion, 
salary desired, all previous positions occu- 
pied. If photograph is enclosed it will 
be returned. 5705 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Social Case Worker; Col- 
lege graduate for a General Hospital in 
Eastern part of country. Hospital exper- 
ience not essential. 5704 SurRVEY. 


Fitting Capacity to Opportunity 


A Message to Employers 


The Executive Service Corporation maintains a Social Service Division under 
the direction of Miss Gertrude D. Holmes, herself a trained social worker, 
to give ready counsel to social work executives. 

Men and women available at once for such positions as Family Case Work, 
Medical and Psychiatric Social Work, Settlements, Day Nurseries, Boys and 


Girls Clubs, Homes for Delinquent Girls, Orphanages, Child Welfare, In- 


dustrial and Public Health positions. 


When you have a position to fill notify us of your requirements. 


EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION 
SOCIAL WELFARE DIVISION 
GERTRUDE D. Hoimes, Director 


Pershing Square Bldg. 


New York City 


THE COLLEGIATE SERVICE, 


437 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


) 


Occupational Bureau 
for College Women 


in the fields of business, social 
work and teaching. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING 


WANTED: A limited number of you 
women to take one year’s practical traini: 
for Christian Social service in a chain 
Homes dealing with delinquent girls. E 
sential requirements: character, tact, judg 
ment, hi@h school education and a re 
desire to enter this class of work, Trave 
ing expenses and $10.00 a month duri! 
training. Write 408 Duke Street, Alexa 
dria, Va. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A COMPETENT and experienced Cor 
munity Chest Executive at present er 
ployed desires a change and will be avai 
able January first. Many years experience 
social-welfare work, management of fina! 
cial campaigns, and direction of Commu 
ity Chests. A practical man with prove 
ability and exceptional references. 567 
SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE, capable of taking care « 
Boys’ institution, eight years experienc 
thoroughly versed child care, wishes co! 
nection boys’ institution out of town. 56; 
SURVEY. 


BOYS WORK EXECUTIVE, JEWISI 
Ten years experience with problem boy 
homeless men, etc., seeks administrativ 
position in children’s Institution or i 
charge of Probation or After-Care De 
partment. Address 5690 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE: Capable young man, es 
pecially interested in boys, thorough know] 
edge of all phases of agriculture, prefer 
institution operating also as agricultura 
training school... 5688 SuRveEy. 


YOUNG WOMAN with one years busi 
ness experience, six years family case wor 
and one year Industrial Service, desire 
position in Industrial Organization, pre 
ferably in or near Philadelphia. 569: 
SURVEY. 


HOME STUDY 


“Home-Making as a Profession’ 


Is a 30-pp. ill. handbeck—it’s FREB. Heme-study 

Domestic Science ceurses, for teaching, institutien 

management, etc., and fer heme-making efficiency. 
Am. Sehoo! of Home Economies, 849 E. 58th St, Chieax: 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN, 40, college graduate, last engaged 
as head of “Y” employment department 
placing both sexes, also educational and 
mewspaper experience, seeks opening in 
vocational or social welfare field, prefer- 
ably in medium-sized city. Willing to 
consider any reasonable proposition, Ad- 
dress 5700 SURVEY. 


Cultured American widow,—a mother, 
formerly a teacher of Home Economics, 
desires position as supervising housekeeper 
in exceptional home where there are small 
motherless children who need intelligent 
and loving guidance. 5701 SURVEY. 


—$——————— 


IS THERE some lonely or physically 
afflicted person in need of companionship 
or care from woman, well-educated, trav- 
eled, of refined tastes seeking home. Fair 
salary, but congeniality and right sur- 
roundings more important. Can manage 
small home. Finest references. 5695 SuR- 
VEY. 


WANTED: Position as Superintendent 
in Children’s Home by woman with years 
of institutional and school experience. In- 
terested in the problems of youth. 5702 
SURVEY. 


TOURS 


Earn Yoor Tour | 
100 Fee 87 so 


in 


"61 Days 
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Are You Satisfied 


with your position ? 
with your employee e 


If not, try the Classified columns 
of the Survey. They are solving 
the problems of hundreds of em- 
ployers and employees throughout 


the year. Address 


Classified Advertising 
Department 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19th Street, New York 


CE eT UTIL ULL LL 


dj] 


N 
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For Teachers 


A pamphlet giving a list of na- 
tional social and health agencies 
and a plan for using THE SURVEY 
in the classroom will be sent free 
to any teacher who will take the 
trouble to send a postal giving 
name, address, name of school and 


subject taught to Survey Asso- 
ciates, 112 East 19 Street, New 
| York, 


, fameus expert, 
shows Just how te make heme 
, eandy- 
fits. How te 
cater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, 
Meter Inns, Cafeterias, eto.—ever 51 Ways 
te Make Money! Write today fer illus. 
~ @oklet ‘‘Cooking for Profit,’ it’s 
American School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th Street, Chicago 


WHERE TO LIVE 


Manhattan Beach Hotel, New York 


Live in a modern fireproof hotel by the 
seashore for less than in the crowded city. 
Home-like comforts, Moderate-priced res- 
taurant; maid, valet and telephone service. 
Winter rates: $12 per week for two, 37 
minutes from Times Square, B. M. T. 
Telephone Sheepshead 3000, 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 


Printing 4% 
Multigraphing i, — 
Typewriting aD Pa 
Mailing S — 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 
Let us estimate on your next job 


Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 
34th Street at 8th Avenue 
Ashland 1830 


Fifth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


40 East 22nd Street 


Multigraphing . is, Maili 


Ask The Survey about Us! 


BOOKS 


MARRIAGE and DIVORCE 


By MILTON IVES LIVY $1.00 prepaid 


A complete compilation of both the 
divorce and marriage laws of 48 States, 
with a comprehensive discussion of the 
evils and remedies of the divorce laws 
in the United States. 


MILTON IVES LIVY, 233 Broadway, N. Y. 


MASONIC—OCCULT—ASTROLOGICAL BOOKS 

Symbolism, Mysticism, Philosophy, etc. 

Send for FREE Descriptive Book List “G” 

and illustrated Folder of Pass Cases, 
Novelties, etc. 

MACOY PUBLISHING & MASONIC SUPPLY CO. 


45-47-49 John St. New York 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Fifty cents a line for four insertions, copy 
to remain unchanged. 


CooxinG FoR Prorit, by Alice Bradley, 
describes home-study course, which in- 
cludes catering, tea room, cafeteria and 
lunch room management. “sx Ways to 
Make Money” free. Am. School of Home 
Economics, 5772 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 
Easterly Ave., Auburn, N. Y. 

SMALLPOX—A PREVENTABLE DIsEASE. The 
salient facts about small pox and vac- 
cination. Write for Pamphlet “S”. 5 
cents per copy. American Association 
for Medical Progress, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

“How To Become A CITIZEN OF THE 
Unrrep STATES.” 44 page pamphlet con- 
taining a chear statement of the proced- 
ure for acquiring citizenship, the latest 
authentic information, useful to agencies 
dealing with naturalization matters and 
an appendix of specimen questions and 
answers. 25c a copy. Foreign Language 
Information Service, 222 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


PERIODICALS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING showe 
the part which trained nurses are taking 
in the betterment of the world. Put it 
in your library. $3.00 a year. 19 W. 
Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 

MENTAL HyciENne: quarterly: $3.00 a year: 
published by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


Back Numbers 
Wanted 


If you have no further need for 
your Surveys of the following dates, 
will you be good enough to return 
them for our use? 

January 15, 1926. 
February 15, 1926. 
April 1, 1926. 
May 15, 1926. 
October 1, 1926. 


October 15, 1926, 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


112 East 19th Street, New York 
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ARE WE MAKING RED SLAVES? 
(Continued from page 477) 


The exquisite fulfillment of Indian slavery is witnessed in 
the non-reservation school and outing system of the bureau, 
never so regnant as at this propaganda hour. Here benevolence 
reaches soul and body alike. Back in the home, amid the social- 
ly rich Indian community, benevolence reaches the body indeed, 
but intangible barriers of home life and group life are some- 
what effectual to guard the Indian soul. The non-reservation 
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TEAM CAITE Bast mire 


Hundreds of newspapers all over the 
country quote THe Forum every month 
for it concerns itself with the living stutt ane: 


interest: Science, Religion, Foreign Re- 
lations, Domestic Affairs, Politics. It is un- 
like any other magazine for it consistently 
gives both sides without editorial bias. 

It is read by 70,000 alert, fair-minded 
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school strikes to the soul. It is beloved of the Bureau; it 
will be the last Bureau advantage to be surrendered, except 
one, namely, the plenary status of the bureau itself and its 
immunity from court review. 

Recently Congressman James A. Frear addressed the Com- 
monwealth Club of California. His talk was broadcasted. 
That afternoon a woman telephoned to the Indian Defense 
Association. “These things simply cannot be true in America,” 
she said. 

They were true. And all in this article is true—all, except 
where so indicated, is drawn from official sources. Can it con- 
tinue true? 
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